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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the multitude of speeches we begin to see how 
grateful we should be to Mr. Balfour for muzzling 
the House of Commons. The “cave” was noisy 
enough as things were. Of course Mr. Chamber- 
_lain’s speeches have set the direction. In any case the 
momentum of his zeal would have been overwhelming ; 
but by the nature of things the attack lies with him 
and on the best chess principles we must judge the 
moves of others as t answer his. Lord Spencer 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were solely vitu- 

rative and Mr. Chamberlain was more than justified 
in refusing to stop to notice the counter attack. From 
Mr. Morley, an opponent who still keeps his old 
admiration for Mr. Chamberlain, dating from days 
before his appearance in Parliament, we had expected 
more. But we got very little more: some income-tax 
figures and statistics of general prosperity but no 
analysis of the dynamics of the situation and two down- 
tight dishonest suggestions. To talk of the large 
export of coal, which is the nation’s life, as a sign of 
national prosperity is to confuse bloodletting with 
death; and when Mr. Morley suggested that the 
United States might avenge themselves by putting an 
export duty on cotton surely he knew himself guilty of a 
suggestio falsi. Is not the putting of duty on exports 
expressly forbidden by the Washington Constitution ? 


But even this is more excusable than the agricul- 
tural passage. Free trade, he tells us, enabled the 
British farmer ‘‘to hold up his head”! Mr. Morley is 
the townsman. One does not therefore expect him to 
know about agriculture. How is he to know that there 
are rom many: thousands of acres which can be 
bought for from £10 to £13 an acre, land which, 
before the price of corn came down with a rush owing 
to the foreign imports, was.in demand? Almost any- 
body who has any connexion with the land as owner, 
trustee, or cultivator, could have put Mr. Morley in the 
right way ; yet he must needs rely on some not kind 
friend who has stuffed him with this trumpery.. Mr. 


Morley managed to get in a rather bitter taunt at 


landlords : it was time perhaps the rents did dtop, It 


is not to be denied that landlords in the past have done 
well by land. The accidents of birth—and intellect— 
lead to a shockingly uneven distribution of the world’s 
good things. But may we say without offence that 
there are a very great number of landlords who would 
be holding their heads higher to-day if their rents 
equalled Mr. Morley’s royalties ? 


The other critics—Mr. Asquith, Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Goschen—who at least attempted to argue the 
case on its merits, were answered categorically by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Newcastle. Mr. Asquith’s cavilling 
at the dates was meaningless, before the plain fact, 
still wholly unanswered, that between 1872 and 1902 
ninety-two millions had gone to the foreigner for manu- 


. factured articles which might be and used to be made 


at home. Subtract the very large coal exports and 
exports to the colonies and the shrinkage of our foreign 
markets is revealed clearly enough to frighten even 
the Cobden Club. The poverty of the working classes, 
if it is an argument on either side, brings out, not 
the danger of increasing the price of bread, but of 
diminishing employment. Lord Goschen, whose speech 
is the most deserving of respect, founded a great part 
of his argument on the “‘ economic fact” that the con- 
sumer paid the whole of the tax. In the case of small 
taxes—with the 1s. duty on corn as proof—he pays 
none of it. This particular tax in fact was paid by 
the American railway companies which at once reduced 
their rates of carriage to meet the duty. But both 
prelude and peroration to this destructive criticism Mr. 
Chamberlain gave up to the essence of his creed. Com- 
mercial union is necessary to the continued prosperity 
of Empire. Sir Edward Grey's proposal for an Imperial 
Council has been rejected by the colonies. Unless with 
Cobden we desire separation, or with Lord Goschen, in 
his later days, isolation, nothing is left but a pre- 
ferential tariff founded on taxation of the foreigner. 


The most biting passages in the Tynemouth speech 
on Wednesday refer to Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, having obtained the King’s permission to 
repeat what passed in the Cabinet,—all Ministers are 
not equally mindful of the Privy Councillor’s oath— 
informed the world that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer threatened to resign on the eve of the budget, 
if the colonies were given a preferential exemption 


_from the 1s. duty on corn. As a compromise between 


Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ritchie the duty was 


dropped! This exactly confirms what has been more 
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than -onee asserted -by the Saturgpay Review. Mr. 


Chamberlain wanted to make asmall experiment with © 


the 1s. duty, as was suggested to him by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Mr. Ritchie blocked the way. We 
do not value overmuch the virtue of consistency. But 
when this pedantic obstinacy and conceit were displayed 
by a man who twenty years 6 brought forward a 
fair-trade motion in the House of Commons, we cannot 
help sharing Mr. Chamberlain’s scorn for the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The rest of the speech was more assertive and vigorous 
than his negative criticism of opponents at Newcastle. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s simple review of the history of the 
preferential principle should finally dissipate the idea 
that he foisted a new theory on the country. It was 
discussed at the great conference at Ottawa when Lord 
Rosebery was Prime Minister. Though Lord Ripon 
rejected the proposals, Canada at once conceded us 
a preference of 334 per cent., to the salvation of our 
trade with her. The South African colonies -have 
arranged to give us a 25 per cent. preference, and 
schemes for preference were now being organised in 
Australia and New Zealand. Was it not an aggra- 
vation of meanness to refuse to accept a harmless tax 
_ lest it should lead to the giving a response to colonial 
adyances? 


With a touch of unmistakable pride Lord George 
Hamilton tell us he too has obtained the leave of his 
Sovereign to draw back the veil from the Cabinet 
meeting. He resigned after a committee of discussion 
with Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and the 
Duke:of Devonshire in ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intention to resign and indicated that if he had suspected 
Mr. Chamberlain of taking the same step he might 
have stayed on, and helped to ‘“‘keep the bridge”. 
But he is not wholly consistent. He resigned before 
the further consultation with the Duke of Devonshire 
which was suggested at this meeting. Again in his 
letter of resignation, he expressed an equal dislike of 
retaliation and preference. For the rest Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech to his constituents was a great 
improvement on his petulant letter when he first found 
himself bracketed with Mr. Chamberlain. 


Lord Hugh Cecil visited Oldham on Thursday and 
addressed a meeting of Mr. Churchill’s constituents. 
Lord Hugh’s speech, besides being temperate in tone 
and eloquent in passages, and conspicuously courteous 
to Mr. Chamberlain, did really indicate the gravest 
objection to the new policy, namely, that ‘‘ under pro- 
tection the political machine became a machine by 
which they were able to turn the channels of wealth 
here and there”. Lord Hugh, as might be expected, 
is moved most by the moral aspect of the new policy. 
He fears protection will mean corruption. That is, of 
course, not an empty fear. But it must be met by 
counter moral influence; numberless good things are 
very apt to be turned to very bad account. . 


Mr. Wyndham is being credited with the intention 
to deal with the Irish Roman Catholic University ques- 
tion this session. We indicated some time since in a 

_ review of an educational work that Mr. Wyndham had 
thoughts in this direction, not unnaturally desiring to 
complete his great work of Irish reconstruction by 
_ settling the university question. But we have doubts 
as to the accuracy of the details given very freely in 
newspaper correspondents’ account of Mr. Wyndham’s 
supposed scheme, There may be some objection to the 
matter being brought forward this session-—indeed it is 
difficult to see how it can be done in view of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s attitude—but we sincerely hope Mr. Wyndham 
will sooner or later settle this most serious question, 
and remove the most urgent grievance Irishmen have 
now to complain of. ere is something particularly 
repulsive in the selfishness of Irish Protestants that, 
having got all they want in the way of University 
education, grudge their Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
_ men even a portion of what they ask. It is sectarianism 
in the worst degree. We have never been able to see 


even the semBlance of a case against the justice of the 


Roman Catholic claim. It is as regrettable as stran 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster should be opposed” to this 
advance in higher education. 


The organisation of the Liberal-Unionist party js 
visibly breaking up under the strain of the fiscal 
controversy. At the Newcastle Conference, although 
the motion to support tariff reform was carried 
by an overwhelming majority, we must weigh as 
well as count votes. Mr. Arthur Elliot MP. 
Mr. F. W. Lambton M.P.,. Mr. Crawford Smith 
M.P., Professor Jevons, Mr. Hugh Bell and Sir 
Lowthian Bell withdrew from the North Riding Liberal. 
Unionist Association then and there, and these are 
names of potency in Yorkshire. Mr. Arthur Chamber. 
lain delivered a violent speech at Aston Manor against 
his brother’s policy, and announced that he had returned 
to the Radical fold.. The Duke of Devonshire js 
naturally anxious to postpone the disruption of his 
party, and strenuously insists that it is premature to 
make fiscal views a test of Unionist loyalty. He 
his friends to wait a little before they destroy a machine 
that has been so useful in the past. Mr. Chamberlain 
appears to be characteristically indifferent to a thing 
which has served his purpose. Nothing but the revival 
of Home Rule can save the Liberal-Unionists. Will 
Mr. Redmond oblige ? 


It is droll to notice the backsliding. of the Radical 
stalwarts. That Sir! James Joicey, of all men, should 
go and sell the ‘‘ Newcastle Leader” to Mr. Pearson 
who proceeds forthwith to decobdenise it! And Sir 
James Joicey has always been one of the best of 
Liberals : he stood out long against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Compensation for Accidents Bill. The ‘‘ Daily News” 
was quite wrung with grief at the loss. But important 
personalities as well as papers are going over in the 
North. Mr. Samuel Storey threatens a regular crusade 
for fiscal reform. There has been no parallel since Mr. 
Conybeare flouted Little Englandism. The netting of 
Mr. Storey is one of Mr. Chamberlain’s most remark- 
able achievements in the convert direction so far. It 
struck us that a recent speech of Sir Edward Reed of 
Cardiff had even for him a remarkably imperial flavour. 
be a more considerable acquisition intellec- 
tually. 


It is not so long ago that Mr. Labouchere was 
prettily describing Lord Rosebery as a second-rate Peer. 
What straits as a politician must he be in to fall back 
for comfort on a Peer and a second-rater! This, how- 
ever, is what has come about. He says that Lord 
Rosebery’s speech struck him as bright and useful. 
But the fiscal movement does not give Mr. Labouchere 
a good chance. His genius is suited to exposing 
impostors—a work he does thoroughly and fearlessly 
—and his political friends. It is then that he stings 
with the cool science of the sphex which chooses to 

aralyse its prey rather than kill it outright. Mr. 
bouchere has one or two victims so stung of whom 
we are expecting to hear more directly. But he is com- 
paratively a bungler when it is merely a question of 
assailing political opponents. 


In America the decision of the Alaskan Commission 
is accepted with unconcealed glee as a signal diplomatic 
triumph. It may well be. Arbitration was refused by 
the States, a commission substituted and on that com- 
mission were put three men whose decisions, as extracts 
from their public speeches prove, were already taken. 


Throughout the States the ‘ signal diplomatic victory” 


was already spoken of freely when the Senate insisted, 
as the price of the passing of the treaty, on the appoint- 
ment of three prejudiced judges. Canadian protests 
against what was openly confessed in the American 
press, to be a ‘‘ job” were totally disregarded by our 
Government. No one would from the nature of its com- 
position pretend to look on the ‘commission as in any 
sense an arbitration. Of six members three were 
already pledged to: the American view ; and the diplo- 


“matic situation which American bluff usually aims at 
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was reached: Heads I win, tails you draw and we toss 

in. It is a strong step of the two Canadian com- 
missioners to refuse their signatures’ and plainly to 
accuse our Lord Chief Justice of holding other than 
judicial considerations. But as the tribunal was a 
concession and the decision on the face of it a com- 
romise, at least in the cession of the little islands 
of Kanuaghunut and Sitkan at the mouth of the 
Portland Canal, their protest had its justification. 
It is a pitiable conclusion to a commission which was 
supposed to further the cause of international justice 
and peace. But the protest should have come earlier, 
at the time that President Roosevelt gave way to the 


Senate. 


On paper the decision was not wholly adverse to 
Britain. The Americans receive something less than 
the territory claimed, and the Portland Canal, at the 
southern boundary of the strip, goes to Canada with 
the Wales and Pearse islands. As the terminus of the 
new railway is to be at Port Simpson on this estuary 
a contrary decision would have been peculiarly dis- 
astrous though even here we can see no reason, and 
this point is most emphatically urged by the two 
Canadian commissioners, Sir L. Jetté and Mr. 
Aylesworth, for giving over the two smaller but 
strategically valuable islands to the States. But the 
main point—the thing that mattefs—is that Canada 
along the whole stretch is completely cut off from 
the sea. The range of mountains, which in its relation 
to the sinuosities of the coast is adjudged to be the 
boundary, passes not only several leagues inland of 
Skagway at the head of the Lynn Canal, a point 
that might have been anted, but also inside 
every estuary along the strip ; and since the discovery 
of gold in the Yukon the possession of any harbour 
is enormously enhanced in value. It must be re- 
marked that the Treaty of 1825 was made entirely 
on the maps and accounts drawn up by Vancouver 
who died in 1798. He only surveyed the land from his 
ship and the mountains he saw ‘“‘ following the coast” 
must have been very near the sea and not those chosen 
by the commissioners to draw their line along. Again 
in the negotiations for the Treaty Count Nesselrode 
writes continually about ‘‘1l’Océan la Pacifique” ; and 
how could that mean a narrow “inlet of the sea? Of 
course the new value of the Yukon district did not 
constitute a piece of evidence but it at least demanded 
that the question should be settled by other arbitration 
methods than a competition in national Chauvinism, at 
which all nations will concede the pre-eminence of the 
American people and their representatives. 


The crisis in the Far East is still suspended. The 
proves public and press is full of warlike words. 

e Government is showing great activity in the 
organisation of the navy. The Russians at Port 
Arthur continue their military preparations and 
General Alexieiff has reasserted the autocracy of his 
position. It is of course to the interest of Japanese 
diplomacy to widen the issue as much as possible. 
By insisting on the evacuation of Manchuria and on 
the open door she may hope to get American and 
European support; for now that Japan has been so 
successful in her ‘‘ pacific penetration” of China, the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria is not more vital to 
Japan than to the rest of the Powers interested. But 
as to Korea Japan is likely to give way on no point. 
Popular feeling, which has always been sensitive on 
the subject, and real interests will admit of no con- 
cession. A quarrel is almost certain at some date. 
But Russia moves slowly and by concessive diplomacy, 
and in spite of present rumours the final act may not be 
delivered in the time of General Alexieiff, unless in- 
deed the personal ambition of the new Governor may 
be a new factor in Russia’s Eastern policy. But it 
would be a very un-Russian development, if it were. 


The feeling of continued suspense maintained by the 
still unbroken secresy as to the contents of the Austro- 
Russian note has extended to the troops in the field. 
We have had scarcely a rumour of further excesses 


and the accounts from Constantinople are on the whole 
more reassuring. The Sultan has issued an Iradé 
sanctioning relief to refugees and the ‘‘ arrangements 
for demobilisation” between Turkey and Bulgaria con- 
tinue to be carried on. The maintenance of this lull 
depends of course solely on the nature of the “‘ precise 
instructions” handed to the Ottoman Government by 
the Russian and Austrian ambassadors on Thursday. 
We only know that the reform scheme is to be carried 
out ‘‘ under the control and surveillance of the Powers”. 
Even though both Turks and Macedonians accept such 
a solution grudgingly, if the proposal is carried through 
with determination and unanimity, it may lead to a 
system of surveillance that may “collar” conspiracy. 
One can understand the Turk objecting strongly. 
He has reason; but the tumult has gone too far for 
the consideration of anybody’s feelings. But if the 
Macedonians object, they prove their insurrection 
unholy. 


Scarcely compatible with the Frenchman’s reputation 
for courtesy and chivalry are the many newspaper 
criticisms of Madame Loubet as the official hostess of 
the Queen of Italy, but it is only fair to add that they 
come from the ever-violent Nationalist party. Indeed, 
MM. Henri Rochefort, Edouard Drumont, Millevoye 
and others have surpassed themselves : impossible is it 
to convey an idea of their indignation, their fury, at the 
rumour that Madame Loubet will accompany the 
President on his return visit to Rome, but for all that 
it is highly probable that she will accept the invitation 
which will not fail to come from Queen Helena. Madame 
la Présidente (as she must now be styled) was, as a 
matter of fact, responsible in no small degree for the 
complete success of the visit, and now that her official 
position has been established she will take a prominent 

art in all ceremonies of the State. Apropos of the 

ranco-Italian fétes, we may see that it is positively 
stated in many circles that invitations for the gala per- 
formance at the opera and the military review were on 
sale. The news has caused no small sensation, and 
Parisians refer significantly to the Wilson scandal of 
1887, when President Grévy’s son-in-law was proved 
guilty of trafficking in decorations. 


Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the renumbering and 
renaming of the regiments of the Indian army is much 
more than a nominal change. It rather represents 
a tardy recognition of the fact that the Indian 
army is a part of the Imperial army and even in the 
confines of India is not territorial as most of the old 
names would indicate. Lord Kitchener’s principle, if 
we may judge from a comparison of the old and new 
titles, has been to find substitutes for the purely local 
names which may indicate the continuance of the 
regiment’s individuality without fostering the pernicious 
theory that its duties were parochial. In many cases 
the local name is supplanted by a racial. There are no 
longer any Bengal Bombay or Madras regiments. 
The 1st Bengal Infantry for Jexample becomes the 
1st Brahmans and the 11th the 11th Rajputs. Ina great 
many instances Lord Kitchener has attached to the 
regiment some name with which its history is most 
intimately connected. The 2nd Bengal Lancers become 
the 2nd Lancers, Gardner’s Horse; the oth Bengal 
Lancers the 9th Hudson’s Horse and the 4th Bombay 
Rifles the 104th Wellesley Rifles. One may expect 
that under Lord Kitchener’s management the Indian 
army will in fact, as in name, become, as it were, the 
Indian counterpart of the army of empire. Terri- 
torialism may often be good as a recruiting principle, 
but seldom as a limit to a regiment’s definition. 


The preliminary investigation into the charges made 
against Mr. Whitaker Wright was carried on with 
considerable expedition : but the actual trial is not to 
take place until the next November sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court. Mr. Justice Bigham granted 
the application for postponement which was made 
on the ground that the defence was not in a position at 
present to lay their case before a jury; and the prosecu- 
tion offered no opposition. The tone of the Recorder 
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in charging the Grand Jury was hardly of that reticent 
character which might have been expected. Was it 
not going a little over the line to contrast Lord 
Dufferin with Mr. Whitaker Wright as he did when 
he said ‘‘ With respect to the late Lord Dufferin, it 
could not be supposed for a moment that he had any 
suspicion that the statements which were made to him 
by Mr. Whitaker Wright with regard to the financial 
position of the company were untrue. He was a gentle- 
man incapable of any dishonesty”. On the other hand 
sufficient is already known of the company to justify 
the warning being given to men of high position 
—_— lending their names to commercial enterprises 
of which they have no practical knowledge. 


The discovery of the body of Miss Hickman in the 
Sidmouth Plantation in Richmond Park cleared up one 
doubtful point in regard to her disappearance. At the 
inquest on Wednesday no evidence was given which 
explained the reason why Miss Hickman left the 
hospital, nor as to the manner in which she met her 
death and came to be in the plantation. All the medical 
evidence given seemed to reject the theory of death 
from outside violence ; and if some of the doctors appear 
to take the opposite view they have not yet been called. 
Until all the evidence is produced at the adjourned 
inquest it is premature to express an opinion. But, 
unless something more definite pointing to murder is 
disclosed, it seems probable that] whatever may have 
been her reason for leaving the hospital her death will 
be found to have resulted from heart failure brought on 
by exposure and weakness. Miss Hickman is now 
known to have been under medical treatment for heart 
weakness. 


The Long Vacation ended on Friday, and the 
Courts were opened for the Michaelmas Term to-day 
with the usual show business, and other more or less 
formal functions which mark the beginning of the legal 
new year. An event which is being looked forward to 
with great interest in the Temple will be the presence 
of the King at dinner in the Middle Temple Hall on 
2 November. It is the first occasion on which he has 
since his accession fulfilled one of the most important 
duties of a Bencher—that of dining in the Hall of his 
Inn. As to the prospects of the term it is probable 
that litigation will be seen to have been affected by the 
general languor of trade; and that the bulk of the lists 
must be put down to old cases representing arrears 
which ought to have been cleared off long ago. 
Everybody knows that the Master of the Rolls’ cheerful 
view might be all very well for the beginning of Vacation, 
but will not bear the cold light of the working term. 
Very little is to be expected from the third Court of 
Appeal which never met all last sittings; nor from the 
Incorporated Law Society’s proposal to increase the 
number of judges. Parliament is not likely to grant 
additional money in order that the holidays of judges, 
who only work two hundred and thirteen days a year, 
including nominal Saturdays, may not be shortened. 


As a reaction against the common perennial grumbling 
of the farmer, it is becoming the fashion to speak as if 
agriculture were never a more prosperous industry 
than to-day. It is nonsense to maintain that many 
farms do not pay, but this vicarious optimism cannot 
be maintained before any local knowledge of agri- 
culture at the present date. The rains have brought 
absolute ruin to a very large number of the smaller 
farmers who have no capital to fall back on. We 
know land in Huntingdonshire and in Oxfordshire on 
which the crops are still standing; and a Suffolk 
farmer, ruined by last year’s season, going for curiosity 
to look at the farm he had been compelled to surrender, 
found crops still standing in four inches of water. In 
such seasons crops can only be saved by the help of 
the very best implements. ost small farmers cannot 
afford to get the best and in the saddest case we know, 
where a Midland farmer sank all his money two years 

© in a considerable farm, the cutters and binders 
failed at a critical moment. In two seasons he has 
seen all his money go and is now on the point of 
surrendering the farm. 


EMPIRE AND BUSINESS. 


“TBE speeches of the present week show one ve 
healthy symptom—and that is certainly not their 
great length and enormous number. One begins to 
wonder how long the people's back will bear the strain 
of this growing burden of speeches. Could not our 
reporters have a little less energy, when the fire of the 
speakers would rapidly cool? The great men, of course, 
must be listened to and the country will for some time 
yet want to know what they have to say. But even 
they must consult—to be polite, we will say—their own 
strength. Mr. Chamberlain more than all we trust 
will have some regard for conservation of energy. No 
man can keep making speeches of four or five columns 
in length on the same _ subject at the rate 
Mr. Chamberlain has been doing, and preserve 
the high, level of quality he is capable of 
at his best. He has, indeed, to conduct his cam- 
paign alone, and we doubt if there has ever been so 
extraordinary a display of single-handed political effort, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign was as great an 
effort of strength but hardly so remarkable a feat, in 
that he was ‘conducting a mere election campaign as 
the leader of many colleagues supporting 274 seconding 
him. He was more alone in his Home Rui. :ampaign, 
but not to the degree Mr. Chamberlain _ .at this 
moment., Moreover the Midlothian campaign, gigantic 
feat as it was, broke Mr. Gladstone’s powers. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not very much younger than was Mr 
Gladstone then. If even the protagonist might spare 
himself a little more, and that without offending an 
intensely attentive country, surely the speeches of 
most of the smaller men might, if with great 
effort with still greater gain, be reduced to very 
modest proportions and numbers. We should say 
no one would regret the careful reporting of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, but surely one speech was quite enough 
from the meeting at Oldham. If speakers are not 
careful, all except Mr. Chamberlain will by the end 
of the year find themselves entirely unread, and 
that will end in their being unreported. Not a bad 
result, but attained in a manner needlessly trying for 
all parties. 

None the less there is a satisfactory feature about 
this week’s speeches. They mainly approach the matter 
from the wide imperial point of view; which is the 
essence of the whole. There has been less cheap talk 
about the big and little loaf and the food of the people. 
The public is beginning to realise that, whether this is 
a question of raising prices or not, it cannot be one of 
seriously affecting the people’s power to get food 
enough to eat. The questions really at issue are 
whether by the new policy the country would gain or 
lose commercially on balance, and whether in either 
case the policy would be effective in its real object of 
unifying the Empire. 

The imperial question is frequently stated as though 
it were a dilemma between sentiment, or affection, and 
business. On the one side it is said that an empire 
cannot be kept together on sentiment. Lord Hugh 
Cecil on the other side says that that is a sordid view 
and that preferential traders want to substitute as the 
bond of union bickerings and bargainings for mutual 
courtesies. But surely the dilemma is a false one. 
We hold indeed that an empire cannot live by senti- 
ment alone. We know of no case where one has. 
The British Empire certainly does not. But that is 
not to deny that sentiment enters as an element into 
imperial unity. Empires have been kept together by 
force, but if kept together by force alone they have 
not usually lasted long. The object lesson for all 
large government, the Roman Empire, though it could 
not have lasted without the force in the background, 
was kept together more by policy and supremely intelli- 
gent administration. Nor could an empire be preserved 
very long by solely business connexion; it could 
not stand the strain of the friction business inevitably 
generates. The truth, of course, is that both are 
necessary. Mr. Chamberlain holds that at present 
there is not enough of the business element in the 
relations of the different parts of the empire, so 
much so that its deficiency is likely to prove an 
excessive strain on what people used to be fond 
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of describing as the silver thread. Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that a strong cable silken-bound would hold 
much faster. It is precisely because the sentiment 
between the different parts of the empire is real 
and alive that a policy of business union has every 
chance of success. Surely it is absurd to bring 
charges of sordidness against an attempt to put 
relations, which whether we like it or not involve busi- 
ness, on a business footing. Is it not a proverb that 
in any matter of money or business between relatives 
or friends, it is more important that it should be put on 
a strictly business footing than between strangers? 
And the free-traders admit that the present relations 
between the parts of the empire are not relations of 
business. They say expressly that each must leave the 
other to do as it likes, trusting solely to one another’s 
generosity and good feeling to make everything go 
right. This kind of language, it strikes us, suggests 
very much the sort of sentiments we have heard uttered 
by private borrowers. The idea of a bond is an insult 
to both borrower and lender’s honour ! 

And, looked at sanely, is the mutual attitude of the 
empire’s constituent parts a business attitude at all? 
They are a part of one nation, all of us glory in that, as 
much one as, say, the United States, or the United 
Kingdom. And these constituent parts of a single whole 
treat one another commercially as foreign countries ; 
or did until quite recently, when a change of view began 
to creep in. Anyone can see at once that there is a 
gross inconsistency in this. What is more, had those 
who brought about this state of things contemplated a 
future empire, they would never have taken the course 
they did. It was because they expected and intended 
the reverse of an empire, the colonies becoming a 
number of independent states, that they treated them as 
absolutely separate commercial units with entirely inde- 
pendent interests. But a kind of empire having grown 
up instead of a group of independent states, this com- 
mercial policy fails to fit in with a development 
unexpected and so unprovided for. Naturally. There- 
fore we have to change a system, intended to meet one 
development, which did not result, for another system 
which shall fit in with the opposite development which 
has resulted. This seems to us business. 

Mr. Chamberlain and all who are with him would 
agree that, if possible, the best adjustment would be 
to treat the different parts of the empire as one by 
establishing absolute free trade between them. That, 
however, is impossible owing to the mischief of a 
tariff system, founded with anti-imperial objects, having 
gone too far. Since then there must be protection in 
the colonies, how can the parts of the empire meet 
one another except by mutual geome as against 
the foreigner? We agree with Mr. Chamberlain that 
there is no other way. His challenge at Newcastle 
to his opponents to produce an alternative will not, 
we think, be taken up. But we can do this: we 
can say to the colonies, give us an advantage 
over the foreigner and we will give you an advantage. 
And that, of course, is the policy before the country. 
So far two of the greatest colonies have agreed to 

ive us a substantial preference, Canada and the South 

frican Commercial Federation. No colony has de- 
clined to do it. The preference may take the form of 
raising or imposing a duty on foreign goods instead 
of lowering that on British, but in either case the 
preference over the foreigner is there. And that is the 
business element required. 


THE BETRAYAL OF CANADA. 


“THE decision of the Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
‘sioners imposes upon the loyalty of our premier 
colony the severest strain to which it has ever been 
exposed. It is no mitigation of the prevailing impres- 
sion among Canadians to point out that the result has 
been anticipated or is only a logical sequence in the 
established policy of surrender to the United States. 
Neither can it be any satisfaction to the SATURDAY 
Review that it predicted the outcome when the Commis- 
sion was first agreed to. There was always the chance 
that the English representative might be moved to take 


a less violent line than was expected of him against his 
own side. Perhaps it may be just as well for the 
Ministry that Mr. Chamberlain is no longer a member 
of it; in any case it is a fact upon which he is 
to be congratulated. At all events his campaign on 
behalf of the Empire will not be burdened with the 
strongest demonstration that has yet been presented to 
the colonies against the Imperial connexion. The 
Foreign Office enjoys a triumph in registering the re- 
moval of another difference with America by the now 
familiar process of abandoning all we contended for, if 
indeed we ever did contend, seeing that the process of 
our diplomacy throughout has been by pressure upon 
Canada to give up what she believed to be her rights in 
the hope of clasping again that ever-delusive phantom 
of American friendship. We do not propose to discuss 
anew a point we have treated so often, the absurd 
fiction that American friendship has any real existence 
outside of the commercial circles in New York and 
Boston. Everyone who has studied American feeling 
is well aware of this and Canadians have learned it only 
too well by experience. It is harmful enough to buy 
pleasant sayings from Washington and commendations’ 
from New York journals by the sacrifice of something 
theoretical as we did in the case of the Venezuelan 
Arbitration. There our surrender was to the Monroe 
Doctrine and gave away nothing more material than a 
precedent. As our Foreign Office in that case only 
jeopardised the policy of the future, they enjoyed the 
satisfaction which springs for a certain class of minds 
from the shirking of an immediate difficulty. But in this 
Alaskan question the case is very different. We have 
deliberately thrown away the future of a great Canadian 
territory. We have played havoc with the fortune of 
our client. We have been criminally careless trustees 
of a nation’s assets and shall have to pay the penalty 
in the future. Being guardians of this invaluable 
deposit our rulers will not be excused in the public 
mind by the laches of their agent. We cannot believe 
that had the late Lord Russell or Lord Herschell held 
the position of the present Chief Justice, we should have 
seen the pitiful jettison of all our contentions which we 
are now compelled to contemplate. We do not propose, 
at least till the grounds for the award are made public, 
to restate allthe strong points of the Canadian case. 
One thing is clear, American bluff has again succeeded 
in snatching a victory from rivals too careless to under- 
stand or too feeble to hold their own. The contention 
of the United States has been throughout that the 
strength of their case was such that they practically 
agreed to leave it to their adversary but, as a news- 
paper ccrrespondent points out, if that were so, why 
did they refuse to go to arbitration in the usual way ? 
It may be remembered that the late Lord Herschell 
offered to submit the matter to a neutral tribunal or to 
accept Pyramid Harbour on the Chilkat and both offers 
were peremptorily rejected by Washington, wisely as 
the event shows. American diplomacy, taught by long 
experience, rightly discounted the staying power of the 
British Foreign Office. 

It is amusing to remember amid all the outcry about 
the impossibility of surrendering soil once American that 
there were no American settlements on the Lynn Canal 
earlier than 1897 which is to say there were no places 
where the authority of the United States was directly 
exercised. In 1880 the census showed not a single 
white settler in those regions; by 1882 there was one 
store at Pyramid Harbour and by ’83 two canneries. 
There was a small trading post at the head of the Taiya 
Inlet in 1887 but, until the rush to Klondike in 1897, 
no land or mining grants in that region were made by 
the United States Government. Therefore it would seem 
that tall talk about American prescriptive rights was 
singularly misplaced. Neither had Canada acquiesced 
in the exercise or claim of any rights by Americans. 
She protested in 1889 against what she regarded as 
encroachments and has never ceased to protest. She 
has also shown a conciliatory spirit, though it is the 
fashion to talk of her as obstructive and obstinate. In 
dealing with the clause of the treaty that defines 
the boundary line as following the mountains ‘‘ as far 
as the intersection of the same by the r41st degree 
of W. longitude and thence along that meridian to 
the polar sea” the Canadian authorities allowed the 
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United States to take half of Mount Elias, although 
the meridian line ran well to the west of it. It was of 
course intolerable to the American sense of the fitness 
of things that the highest peak in the North American 
continent should lie outside their territory. A con- 
vention embodying these concessions and others was 
signed at Washington and rejected by the Senate, 
which had previously rejected President Cleveland’s 
proposal of 1885. It is notorious that the present 
arrangement would never have been accepted{there had 
not-the opinions of the American commissioners been 
already openly and persistently repeated on political 
platforms. The fashion in which our own Government 
has guarded the interests of its clients may be best 
understood by remembering that when the American 
appointments were made public, the Canadian Govern- 
ment very properly protested. The appointments were 
as little defensible from the equitable point of view 
as would be the appointment of Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
George Russell to act as our representatives on a com- 
mission for the readjustment of Turkish territory. But 
the British Government mildly acquiesced and ap- 
pointed as their own commissioner a lawyer whose 
distinguishing qualities, either natural or acquired, 
were not such as to give confidence to those who 
have watched the conduct of international differ- 
ences during the last fifteen years. There is 
certainly justice in the Canadian demand that some 
reasoned explanation should be given by Lord Alver- 
stone as to his change of mind over the allocation of 
the islands at the mouth of the Portland Canal. After 
agreeing with the Canadians that their contention that 
the four islands should be allotted to Canada was 
unanswerable, he subsequently consented to hand them 
over to the United States. As a consequence the 
whole value of the inlet is destroyed for Canada ; the 
two islands, if fortified, would not only threaten the 
shipping proceeding up the inlet but they will abso- 
lutely dominate Port Simpson which is destined to be 
the terminus of the trans-continental railway. We hope 
no armed collision may occur between ourselves and 
the United States, but any people must be inept indeed 
which counts absolutely on the friendship of any other 
for all time ; and causes of conflict enough exist. Weare 
therefore beyond measure foolish in pawning our future 
security as a pledge for present comfort. at indeed 
is all we get or are ever likely to get. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Hay received the warm congratu- 
lations of his fellow-Ministers. He has perhaps been 
lucky in his opponents but he has effectually carried 
one step further the gradual envelopment of Canadian 
territory by the United States. By the Maine Boundary 
arrangement we allowed American encroachment on 
the East, and the outlets from the North-West will 
now be all in American hands or commanded by 
American guns. But because we have sneaked out of 
one difficulty we shall not be released from others. 
Concession has never paid in dealing with the United 
States as was pointed out years ago by Lord Palmerston 
and we may any day find ourselves confronted by 
further demands arising from the Behring Sea or 
Hudson Bay question. 

There is little doubt that our Foreign Office would be 
prepared to surrender anything it was asked, but there 
is equally little doubt that so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, we have made our Jast surrender on her behalf. 
One more betrayal of this nature will strain the imperial 
connexion to breaking point. Everyone with the 
slightest knowledge of Canadian opinion has been well 
aware that the Alaskan question has held a far larger 
place in the popular mind than that of preferential 
tariffs, but the cavalier treatment we have accorded to 
Canadian feeling and sense of justice in this matter 
will seriously tend to alienate the growth of conviction 
in favour of a closer imperial tie. It will be well if 


Mr. Chamberlain can dissociate himself in every way’ 


from the policy of perpetual surrender to the United 
States. If we cannot accept the risks as well as the 
glories of empire, it is of little use to put forward 
schemes for more intimate association. Canada is the 
only portion of British territory which marches with 
that of a Great Power. If we have not sufficient spirit 
to demand fair treatment for our greatest dependency 
and impartial tribunals to decide the fate of Sor terri- 


tories, we have lost the sense of the responsibilities of 
our position. What wonder if some day she should 
say “‘Canada fara da se”? We have indeed light. 
heartedly placed a most dangerous weapon in the hands 
of Mr. Bourassa and his friends and we have chilled 
the enthusiasm of all imperialists throughout the 
Dominion. The first step of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
supporters should be to counteract that impression by 
every means in their power, otherwise a great move- 
ment will have received a deadly blow at its inception, 
We cannot conceal from ourselves the unwelcome fact 
that in any case it has sustained a serious check. 


THE FACTS OF THE WHEAT QUESTION, 


pe too often fail to perceive the significance of 
the wheat supply to a manufacturing nation. Cob- 
denism had at least this virtue, it realised the importance 
of cheap food. Mr. Chamberlain realises the necessity 
for cheapness too, but, paradoxical as it may seem, he 
recognises that the only way permanently to cheapen the 
price of wheat is to render a portion of it temporarily 
dearer. Cobdenites are very fond of talking about the 
cheap loaf, but it cannot be too frequently pointed out 
that despite the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
opening up of the American West in the ’seventies and 
early ’eighties there is no essential proof that our present 
fiscal system will secure the cheap loaf. The average 
price of wheat in England for the twenty-five years from 
1850 to 1874 was 53s. Even so late as 1883 wheat cost 
45s. 4d. a quarter, and since 1894 when the figure was 
22s. 10d.—a year too be it observed of very bad trade— 
the tendency towards a rise in price is very marked. 

To people acquainted with the real meaning of these 
facts there appears only one way of escape. We have 
made ourselves dependent upon the United States for 
quite half our wheat supply. In the United States a 
manufacturing nation is growing up at a pace both in 
wealth and numbers far exceeding ourown. They have 
become competitors with us for the wheat of the 
western farmer and therefore the price of that wheat 
did not fall till within comparatively recent years. It 
would have risen, had we not built railways in the West 
so as to decrease the expense of haulage per mile, as 
we drove the wheatfields further and further from the 
coast by our demands. In 1885 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was finally completed and Manitoba and the 
North-West opened out. In 1877 Manitoba’s wheat was 
first shipped to Great Britain, and by 1885 the full effect 
of Canadian competition began to be felt by the 
American farmers. It is a curiously instructive lesson 
to observe the continued fall of wheat prices as the 
Canadian harvests grew, down to 1894. The United 
States have already begun to consume an increasing 
proportion of their own wheat and in consequence 
wheat throughout the world is showing a tendency 
to rise. As most of the prairie land worth tilling has 
already been enclosed by the American farmer, he is 
compelled to withdraw land from other crops or to use 
intensive cultivation. Even so he can barely raise his 
crop from 124 to 15 bushels per acre in a good season 
like the last, while north of the border the Canadian 
farmer considers 20 bushels per acre only a good 
average crop. 

Thus we are destined more and more to become 
dependent upon the Canadian crop for our wheat supply 
and especially upon the North-West. It is unfortunate 
that no trustworthy figures exist for our importations 
of Canadian as distinct from American wheat. The 
Canadian crop begins to arrive in England somewhat 
later than the American, that is to say in November, 
but by 1 December the S. Lawrence navigation is, 
generally closed and the wheat is shipped through the 
American ports in large quantities. The statistical 
abstract for the United Kingdom tells us that in 1902 
rather more than 42 million cwt. of wheat were 
imported from the United States and 9} millions from 
Canada; including flour the figures are roughly 
65 and 12} million cwt. respectively. The figures 
for Canada however are certainly understated, for 

uite apart from the admission of the Customs officials 
that the ultimate source of all American wheat exports 
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is not necessarily the United States, the proportion of 
the nominal Canadian exports to the total crop is 
suspicious. In 1881 Canadian official figures for the 
total crop were 32,350,269 bushels, of 60 lb. each; the 

es for the export were 4,232,449 bushels. In 1902 
the total crop was 96,686,345 bushels and the total 
export 31,098,000. The population of Canada in 1881 
was 4,324,810 and in 1901, 5,371,315. Of course the 
Canadian official figures are derived from the Custom 
House returns only and in a country with a long 
land frontier must necessarily be but approximate. 
Apparently 28,000,000 bushels were retained for home 
consumption in 1881 while 65,000,000 bushels were 
required in 1902, although the population had only 
increased by 1,000,000. A comparison of the Canadian 
export and the British import figures makes it appear 
robable that at least 25 per cent. of the Canadian 
wheat reaches us through American ports. 

Hence we must revise our ideas as to the relative 
importance of the Canadian North-West and the United 
States as possible sources for our wheat supply. 
Acommon argument against Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals is that the Empire cannot supply all the wheat 
necessary and that therefore the imposition of a 2s. 
duty would permanently increase by that amount the 

rice of all wheat consumed in this country. Herein 
fies a common fallacy. Under a system by which the 
exporting country possesses a monopoly, any import 
duty levied must be paid by the purchaser, but it is 
evident from the experience of continental nations with 
import duties on wheat, that the share of the duty paid 
by the importer tends to vary, roughly speaking, 
inversely with the proportion of the home-grown crop 
to the total consumption of wheat. A preference on 
colonial wheat would have the effect of increasing the 
proportion of our total wheat consumption not paying 
duty, more and more each year, till finally the exporting 
country would either cease to export wheat to us, as 
would probably be the case with the United States, or 
would be compelled to pay the duty if it wished to keep 
the trade, as the United States exporters did last year. 
We need not fear that our colonies cannot supply us 
with wheat, for the wheat lands of the Dominion are 
estimated by an American expert at 250,000,000 acres, 
of which only 2 per cent. are yet cultivated. He states 
that “‘ taking the average yield for this country for the 
past twenty years, acrop from all the wheat land in the 
district tributary to Winnipeg would produce more 
than the entire world’s consumption for one year”. 
When we find that the yield in Manitoba has risen 
from 25,313,745 bushels in 1898 to 53,077,267 bushels 
in 1902, and the yield in the Territories from 5,542,478 
bushels to 13,956,850 bushels in the same time, it is 
only a matter of arithmetic to calculate the approximate 
date at which our total wheat import can be supplied by 
Canada. 

If Canadian lands are so superior to the American, 
why then does Canada desire a preference to enable 
her to compete successfully in our market? The 
answer is easy. Although the S. Lawrence provides a 
waterway to the very heart of the American continent, 
yet its channel is so obstructed in places that an exten- 
sive system of canalisation must be resorted to before 
water transport down the S. Lawrence can compete 
successfully with the mixed lake and rail transport 
which brings us American grain. It is difficult to give 
freight rates which are true for any length of time, but 
perhaps it is safe to say that the cost of transporting a 
bushel of wheat to New York from the American farm 
by rail and lake is about 1s. 6d. ; the cost to Liverpool 
varies, but perhaps we may take as an average rate 
3d. per bushel from New York, although of course 
wheat is frequently carried at a much lower rate. 
Canadian farmers do not possess the same transport 
facilities as do those of Minnesota or Kansas, and it 
costs more to convey wheat from the farm to the nearest 
railway station. Canada’s ambition is to canalise the 
S. Lawrence, so that a bushel of wheat may be carried 
from Port Arthur to Liverpool for less than 12 cents 
and to extend her railway system in the Territories. If 
we concede her an import duty of 2s. a quarter it will, 
aided by her natural advantages, enable her to compete 
with her American rivals, and the knowledge that she 
has a steady market would enable her to find capitalists 


willing to construct the necessary railways and canals. 
Probably for two or three years we in England should 
have to pay a large proportion of the 2s. duty, but 
its existence would quicken the flow of American 
farmers to the North-West, and the consequent increased 
output of wheat would bring prices down with a run. 

Suppose we refuse Canada’s terms and keep to our 
system of free imports. No sane person can doubt 
what Canada’s next step must be. A reciprocity treaty 
with the United States will be concluded at any cost 
and we shall have to face a differential duty upon our 
manufactures and also dearer bread. The iatter con- 
tingency is no remote possibility but an instant reality, 
since Canada will extend her railways more and more 
towards the United States, where there will be the 
greater demand for her wheat, then no longer shut out 
by the tariff. The price of wheat will fall in the new 
Union but it will not be cheaper for us since the old 
transport routes must be followed, and it will probably 
be dearer as the development of the North-West will 
only proceed in proportion to the natural demand for 
wheat. 


THE CASE OF MISS HICKMAN. 


‘Loe discovery and identification of the body of Miss 
Hickman have happened almost at the very moment 
when public interest was about subsiding in presence 
of what seemed an insoluble mystery. Now it is 
revived ; and the partial solution tends to stimulate 
the legitimate curiosity that has been felt in a series of 
most extraordinary circumstances. If Miss Hickman had 
been discovered to be living, the cause of her disappear- 
ance might or might not have turned out to be an 
event which the public were entitled to discuss asa 
matter of public importance. Purely private reasons 
might have accounted for Miss Hickman’s abrupt de- 
parture from her post at the hospital, and would have 
formed no proper topic for general discussion. If as 
was suggested, and the possibility was admitted by the 
lady’s own family, she had suddenly lost her mental 
balance, that, from whatever cause, might only have 
been a subject for legitimate inquiry to experts in mental 
disease to whom the particular form which drives the 
patient suddenly to withdraw from all customary modes 
of life must have appeared in recent years to have been 
increasing. Ordinary personal troubles acting on a 
nevrose organisation would present no special teatures 
for inquiry. But in Miss Hickman’s case the fact of her 
holding the position she did as a medical practitioner, 
which involves anxiety and responsibility on a wider 
scale than merely private persons feel, might have 
properly occupied outside attention even if the lady had 
been discovered alive. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the most satisfactory explanation to many people 
of the disappearance lay precisely in the circumstance 
that the responsibility produced an abnormal condition in 
Miss Hickman’s mind simply because she was a woman. 
It was assumed at once that this was most natural. 
Possibly a man also, in some cases, might have given 
way to the strain of a responsibility exaggerated by 
the individual’s own constitutional condition. But from 
the present point of view the fact that a woman in 
presence of a sudden acccession of responsibility, left 
to bear it alone, and without, to say it plainly, having 
the support of a man within hail, should have broken 
down was exactly what might have been expected. 
This evidently, whether it has any real foundation in 
fact or not, raises a question which is perhaps as im- 
portant as almost any question can be. It gives occasion 
to fight again the battle of the sexes on that most im- 
portant point, the employment of women as professional 
and industrial competitors against men. Whether Miss 
Hickman had been discovered alive or dead of course 
makes no difference to the discussion of this question 
which remains open for investigation. _The fact, if it is 
a fact, that Miss Hickman did break down as alleged 
has still to be investigated, and as yet no evidence has 
been produced as to this at the inquest. But when the 
inquiry is resumed it will have to be considered for the 
simple reason that the state of mind in which the lady 
left the hospital may be decisive as to the cause by 
which she met her death. There has been a considerable 
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amount of medical evidence already given at the inquest ; 
and we may gather from it that the medical theory is 
not so far in favour of death by violence ; that is by the 
hands of others. If that were ultimately the conclusion, 
then there would be left no other feature of the case 
in which the public have a proper interest but this: 
whether the death of Miss Hickman resulted from a 
mental breakdown which must be ascribed to a responsi- 
bility too oppressive for her womanly nature to bear. 
If it should appear that some cause merely personal 
had led to her sudden departure from the hospital, the 
as yet wholly supposititious generalisation about the 
constitutional infirmity of women would at least have 
no — from Miss Hickman’s disappearance. 

In the absence of such sufficient cause as might 
affect either man or woman alike and lead to collapse, 
or of such evidence as bears on Miss Hickman’s rela- 
tions with her colleagues and whose natural result on 
any person’s mind would be obviously traceable, then 
Miss Hickman’s would be one of the best test cases that 
could be produced by opponents of the advanced profes- 
sional education of women. Both physically and mentally 
she appears to have tended towards the masculine type. 
The record of her medical studentship was an extra- 
ordinary achievement for any youthful person male 
or female. If any woman ever seemed fitted for 
doing hard work on equal terms with a man, it 
was Miss Hickman. She had strengthened her body 
more than women usually do by athletic exercises such 
as swimming. If a woman of this kind can be shown 
to have succumbed to a strain not imposed upon her 
by personal circumstances but by her professional 
burden, the least that can be said about it is that 
it would not be irrelevant to take it into account in 
considering the question of women’s competition in the 
higher professions. Rightly or wrongly it is very 
likely that much popular opinion against women 
doctors will be strengthened by the knowledge that 
exactly at a critical moment the nerve and self-posses- 
sion of one woman doctor gave way with disastrous 
consequences to herself. By an easy transition the 
further reflection will be made that disaster might 
equally well have happened to a patient. It may be 
said that an individual instance such as this would 

rove nothing ; and that it would oniy confirm a pre- 
judice and not supply any substantial reason against 
the training of women for the more arduous professions. 
But the belief in a physiological and consequently a 
mental and moral handicapimposed upon women in their 
competition with men is no mere illusion of prejudice. 
Too much may be made of- it ; though we do not yet 
know exactly what weight is to be attached to it. Inthe 
pressure of modern life, and the difficulty of finding new 
careers for women, the tendency is probably to treat it 
defiantly and purposely to ignore it. We do not get 
the better of nature however by that process, though 
there may be some excuse for it in presence of the 
extremely snobbish spirit in which the subject of the 
ge mare of women has been popularly treated. In 
Mr. Barrie’s play ‘Quality Street” we have an 
example of it in an irritating form. The heroine 
insists on herself as an object of pity; instead of 
living the life of a dependent lady she has had to 
work; and a sentimental audience is evidently in 
sympathy with her. Opinion has travelled beyond 
1815 on this subject ; yet there has always been some- 
thing of natural instinct and not mere convention as 
the foundation of the feeling. The via media will 
probably be hit after painful experiments, unless the 
sex problem is one of those ultimate things which can 
never be settled either by reason or experience. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION: 
Mr. Justice Dar.ine. 


“T BERE is a very proper convention, which we have 

no wish to disregard, that the physical scale on 
which a man is built, and personal details as to his 
bodily organisation, should only be referred to with very 
considerable delicacy and reserve. But when Shake- 


speare makes Cesar remark that ‘‘ Cassius hath a lean 
and hungry look” we consider the observation legiti- 


mate ; it helps us the better to realise Cassius’ intellec. 
tual and moral characteristics. A certain Birmingham 
journalist once went considerably beyond the permissible 
in drawing inferences from Mr. Justice Darling’s cor. 
real to his psychological traits ; and he found himself 
involved in that very nebulous but very troublesome 
offence surmised to be—we can hardly say known as 
—contempt of court. Neither good taste nor the law 
however forbids us, we hope, to say that whether Mr, 
Justice Darling is taken on his physical or his intellec. 
tual side he is what is known to the exponents and 
atrons of the art of boxing as a feather-weight. This 
is not disparagement : it is only classification. A man 
jmay be a very good man indeed; clever, active, 
alert and yet only a feather-weight. He can do 
a great deal of light work and may exhibit 
very pretty and elegant tricks and accomplish- 
ments; but let him be set squarely before one of the 
heavies and—well he is outclassed. He is amusingly 
clever in his art ; this is the highest commendation we 
can give him and we expect no more from him. One 
would describe Mr. Justice Darling as having been and 
as being just so throughout his very agile and ingenious 
career. He was one of the —" weights who ever 
got into any class at all at the Bar; he was the lightest 
of party and parliamentary feather-weights ; in author- 
ship he is so light that Mr. Birrell by contrast with him 
would be-reckoned among the heavies; on the Bench 
his lightness is such that he is used in making up 
the number—not the weight observe—of a Divisional 
Court. 

Yet Mr. Justice Darling has been a success in 
everything, and especially in law to which he brought 
the least of all his intellectual gifts. He succeeded in 
getting to be a judge; and that is surely succeeding in 
the law even if one does not succeed in becoming a 
lawyer. There are two things he seems to have aimed 
at: to be known as a wit and to get on to the High 
Court Bench. In the first he has partially succeeded, 
No one can read his “ Scintillz Juris” and his “‘ Medi- 
tations in the Tea Room ” and deny him the gift of wit, 
and the sense of style and feeling for literature. But 
he is a mere joker quite as often as he is a wit; and 
being the wit he is he really ought to have found 
out long ago that on the Bench he descends to. 
the joker level oftener than he reaches that of 
the wit. It is quite a matter for regret that with his 
particular endowments his ambition should have led 
him to make for the Bench. There are other men who: 
would have made better judges, but hardly any who 
would have made a better editor of a smart, fashionable, 
society journal. His capture of the Bench is the most 
convincing proof of his wit. That faculty is said to 
consist in the bringing together of the incongruous and 
the surprising ; and everybody acknowledged a master- 
stroke of this kind had been achieved when Mr. Justice 
Darling set the tables in a roar with his appointment. 
Many people laughed at it as a practical joke of Lord: 
Halsbury: for there is a wide appreciation of prac- 
tical jokes: but Mr. Justice Darling’s share in it 
was genuinely intellectual. Whether Lord Halsbury 
ought not to have been charged before the Lord 
Chief Justice with contempt of court is a moot 
point ; the offence is so very vague. At any rate 


there was at that time a good deal of contempt ex- 


pressed for the appointment ; and each of the distin- 

ished persons no doubt made a fair division of it 
arvana themselves. We have always wondered too 
whether those ingenuous members of the legal profes- 
sion who invited each other to sign a self-denying 
ordinance never never never to hold briefs before Mr. 
Justice Darling ought not to be regarded as having 
committed some kind of contempt of court; as well 


| as the editors of legal journals who said quite 


dreadful things at the time, but have become as meek 
as they were once truculent. The fait accompli was 
accepted, and everybody tacitly agreed to act on 
the rule which Mr. Justice Ec had himself laid 
down in “Scintille Juris”: ‘‘ Counsel should, in 
all courts, use more of deference in proportion as the 
Bench have less of learning”. His lordship was un- 
disturbed. He had been born with or had developed,. 
apparently at Quarter Sessions and in tea rooms, par- 
liamentary and social, sufficient cynicism to accept as 
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eatural the fact that men reach dignities through much 
mud; and anyhow he was glad of the dignity. 

Asto any doubts he may have felt of his capacity 
jt would be quite in his vein for him to recall the 
saying of Lord Randolph Churchill, that if a man 
ras ability enough to get a post he has ability enough 
tokeep itif he wantsto. There are undoubtedly judges 
on the Bench who are not balanced with any such com- 

sations for their legal inferiority as the smart, 
vivacious, self-confident, talkative little man who sits 
yoluminously haloed in a too large wig wherein and 
in the extensive background of timber behind his 
chair his petite figure becomes reduced to an animated 
point in a wide landscape. In many ways Mr. Justice 
Darling resembles the late Baron Huddlestone ; their 
ysical and mental and other traits are very similar ; but 
the late Baron more distinctly stepped out of the judi- 
cial feather-weight class than the present Justice will 
ever do. Yet our Justice has falsified to a considerable 
extent the prophecies as to utterincompetence which were 
freely made at the time when Lord Halsbury discharged 
certain political, and some say social, obligations which 
would be unredeemed, until for the second timea Darling 
should sit on the English Bench. We know from Mr. 
Justice Darling himself that a namesake and predeces- 
sor of his was hanged by his Sovereign for judicial 
misfeasance or nonfeasance ; but nobody in these days 
urges that the present bearer of the name should suffer a 
punishment so obviously disproportioned to his demerits 
as this would be. He makes a very passable judge and 
if his judicial utterances are frequently unsuccessful when 
they go before the Court of Appeal one can say the 
same of his jokes; and it cannot be denied that he is 
a fairly successful joker—at least for a judge. 

So far however the only leading case which is likely 
to embalm Mr. Justice Darling’s professional memory is 
the Birmingham case we have mentioned. His law was 
not in dispute but the fact whether the journalist had 
made a justifiable analysis of his characteristics. The 
journalist admitted that he “had been very unscientific. 
How far he had failed in his presentment raised a 
delicate question, and the learned judges did not decide 
it. What approximation the profession may make to the 
journalist’s analysis we have no inclination to discuss. 
The most evident defect of Mr. Justice Darling’s tem- 
perament is that he has always reversed the sense of the 
quotation from which he takes the words that form 
the title of his book ‘‘ Seria Ludo”. Horace un- 
curtailed is ‘‘ Sed tamen amoto quzramus seria ludo”. 
This is a call to seriousness. Mr. Justice Darling has 
been a clever trifler with serious things legal, political, 
or literary all his life because he has had no more than 
the feather-weight ability of the fldneur and the smart 
critic of light literature. A craving for imitating La 
Rochefoucauld and other of his French models has also 
no doubt exaggerated his natural affectations if we 
may say so. But he is too clever to remain notice- 
ably ignorant of anything of which he should know 
something; and since he has been on the Bench 
he has profited by the daily lessons in law which 
he had not the opportunity of learning at the Bar. 
The method is somewhat anomalous and “‘ inefficient ” ; 
and it would be amusing to have a “ scintilla” upon it 
by the hand that wrote ‘To the Quarter Sessions the 
barrister of one term’s standing goes to make himself 
acquainted with ‘ the law of the land’ by giving lessons 
init to those who administer the one by virtue of owning 
the other”. Perhaps he has abstained lest he should be 
guilty of contempt of his own Court; or because, as he 
has said, he prefers to have the good opinion of the 
world rather than to deserve it. 


HARE-HUNTING AND HARRIERS. 


HUNTING, from the creation of the world or from 
the days of Nimrod at any rate, has been one of 

the chief recreations of man, civilised or uncivilised. 
It was no doubt in its earliest inception followed more 
as a method by which some Esau might procure 
Savoury meat such as the soul loved”, even though 
the genuine brand could be counterfeited by a Jacob, 
aided by high-class cooking. Hence deer of one 
variety or another always came first in the catalogue of 


beasts of venery. Presently this quarry became scarcer. 
Land was more and more widely cultivated—deer, 
always intolerant of the proximity of man, withdrew 
themselves into forests and woodlands in the remoter 
parts of our islands, many of which are tenanted by 
their descendants to this day. But the love for hunting 
still remained and grew as more leisured classes of men 
arose, and the hare became the main object of pursuit. 
It was common, and thus easy to find. It was excellent 
food when caught, and so preserved the tradition of the 
days of Esau—could indeed the dish on which an 
eldest son’s fortune hung have been one of “‘jugged 
hare” ?—for the passion for hunting had not yet 
reached the pitch of pursuing for sport alone noxious 
animals such as the fox and the otter, which were 
useless when killed and harmful when alive. Hence the 
object of pursuit for most of the ancient hounds, many of 
which were turned later into fashionable foxhound packs, 
was necessarily the hare. Nor did those old-fashioned 
sportsmen make much mistake in their choice, for have 
we not in comparatively modern times, the dictum of the 
great Beckford himself ‘‘If you really love to see 
four hounds hunt, the hare, when properly hunted, will 
show you more of it than any other animal”. 

But we have no need to come to the eighteenth cen- 
tury to find an author on hare-hunting. No more 
elaborate and complete treatise has at any time been 
written than the ‘‘ Cynegeticon” of Xenophon nor has 
any author since his time gone more thoroughly into 
the causes of good and bad scenting days, and the 
natural history of the hare generally. To make a long 
jump from the days of Xenophon we find such a com- 
paratively recent writer as Jacques de Foullioux, writ- 
ing in the sixteenth century A.D. giving much of his 
space to elaborate disquisitions on the hunting of the 
hare while only a few years after its publication his book 
was unblushingly translated into the English language 
and issued as his own by Turberville in 1567. A num- 
ber of writers—Nicholas Cox, Richard Blome and others 
—followed in the same line and in each book a goodly 
section is taken up by the treatise on hare-hunting, 
although every variety of sport is also dealt with. The 
line of writers on this sport has been well sustained. 
Following after the more ancient and black-letter 
authorities which I have cited there come Beckford, 
who, though professedly writing on fox-hunting, com- 
menced his own career as a master of harriers—the best 
school of all for a future huntsman of foxhounds— 
such men as the late Sir Charles Slingsby, the late 
Colonel Fairfax and many another distinguished 
amateur huntsman were notable examples of the value 
of this training. Somerville, the poet of the Chase, 
draws out his exquisite description of hunting of the 
hare, even as the run which he is describing may have 
been sweetly prolonged. 

Daniel in his volume on Rural Sports—Blaine in a 
similar but more modern work—Stonehenge in a still 
later work on Rural Sports have each had their say on 
hare-hunting and so the history of the sport was brought 
up to the present day, when the introduction of the 
stud-book harrier and the multiplication of packs of 
foot beagles has brought something of a change over 
the ancient pastime. 

The book lately produced by Mr. H. A. Bryden* 
ve not only an excellent history of hare-hunting as 

ormerly pursued, but also brings us well up to date on 
such matters as the breeding of modern harriers and 
the carrying on of the sport under modern disad- 
vantages, such as the increase of building and the 
introduction of that devilish—in peaceful rural districts 
—contrivance, barbed wire. Mr. Bryden has not hesi- 
tated to quote very freely from many of the authors cited 
above, from Xenophon downwards, but he has done so 
with discretion and has produced an excellent book on 
the subject he is dealing with, though at the sacrifice 
to some extent of originality. Nor has he hesitated to 
obtain, and that most wisely, the views of such experi- 
enced masters of harrier packs as Col. Robertson 
Aikman, and Sir John Heathcoat Amory, while he 
candidly gives us their views in their own words. In 
this manner he has produced a book which will become 


* “ Hare-Hunting and Harriers.” H, A. Bryden. London * 
Grant Richards, 1903. 75. 6d. net. ad 
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a standard authority on hare-hunting, bearing the 
cachet of many of the best exponents of the science. 
At this period of the history of this sport one absorbing 
topic for discussion is the breed of harrier to be used. 
To this subject Mr. Bryden gives much attention and 
views the matter from the most orthodox standpoint. 
For while, like all men who love hounds, he cannot tear 
himself away from the admiration of the beautiful 
packs of dwarf foxhounds which are to be found in the 
kennels of some masters of harriers, yet he gives his 
verdict in favour of the genuine harrier as the proper 
animal with which to chase the hare, and he does not 
forget to quote the dogma laid down by Beckford—that 
‘*it is a fault in a pack of harriers to go too fast: fora 
hare is a timorous animal that we cannot help feeling 
some compassion for at the very time when we are 
pursuing her destruction—we should give scope to all 
her little tricks and not kill her foully and overmatched ”. 
Naturally with such sentiments in his mind Mr. Bryden 
has no sympathy with the Sussex pack he refers to, 
which killed six hares in one morning while the hunts- 
man was left by the indignant onlooker “‘ trying to mob 
his seventh hare”. 

Still for the dwarf foxhound, or the ‘‘ Stud-book 
harrier” which Mr. Bryden asserts is ‘to all intents 
and purposes a dwarf foxhound with a faint tinge of 
harrier”, there is much to be said, from every point of 
view, except that of the hare. The English hunter, 
and the English foxhound are animals bred on scientific 
lines, with much care and by the aid of so many 
generations of experience that they have arrived at a 
pitch not far short of perfection—and that not merely 
for the limited purposes for which they were bred but 
for all general uses. It is difficult to put either the fox- 
hound or the hunter out of his place. No one who has 
seen such exquisite packs as those of Mr. George 
Brooke or Colonel Robertson Aikman can fail to recall 
them with feelings of pleasure, and while he may, per- 
chance, feel compassion for the hare, matched against 
such odds, he will wonder what animal in these islands 
could not be successfully hunted with such hounds. 
And as there never yet was a master of harriers 
who did not itch to get a chance at a wild outlying fox, 
he is well equipped with such a pack to give an 
excellent account of him when opportunity offers— 
and if report speaks truly the unfortunate stag 
that has defeated the Ward pack, and attained 
to the dignity of being “left out”, finds very little 
in his favour when he has to be ‘taken on” on 
the Childare side by Mr. Brooke’s flying Belvoir-bred, 
twenty-one-inch bitches. But for the true Devonshire 
white and lemon-pied harrier, where the taint of fox- 
hound is ever so small, Mr. Bryden has, most rightly, 
nothing but praise. Here is to be found the true 
English harrier possessing all the good points and only 
a few of the bad ones appertaining to that race of 
hound. The day of the old Southern hound with his 
beautiful music has passed away. The patience of the 
twentieth century will not run to six-hour chases, and 
the irritating propensity of this breed to run heel is very 
pronounced. I have seen hounds of this breed, when 
they were not actually the ones to kill the quarry, turn 
back from their huntsman at the death and run the heel 
line backwards. Hunting the scent rather than killing 
the quarry seems to be the ambition of these hounds and 
it appears to be shared by the basset, which will hunt 
with fine music, the whole day in a country suited 
to him, but seems to be comparatively indifferent to 
catching the hare even when he has a chance. 

Mr. Bryden speaks highly of the Welsh rough hound. 
No doubt he is, at almost any sort of hunting, an 
indefatigable worker with a marvellous nose. But 
unfortunately he is so fond of hunting that any object 
will serve his purpose. Once settled to one quarry he 
is no doubt most excellent in his work but his good 
 aaper egy on any particular day is no guarantee that 

e will not, the next time he is out, repeat it with an 


entirely different object of pursuit. Roguishness is a 


sad drawback to the use of this hound, excellent as are 
many of his qualities. 

A considerable chapter of Mr. Bryden’s book is 
devoted to foot harriers and beagling, an excellent 
sport which has been steadily growing in favour for 
some years past and his hope that the Eton College 


beagles may long continue to flourish, in spite of the 
absurd attacks made from time to time on this most 
harmless little pack of beagles by the humanitarian 
cranks, will be echoed by every old Eton boy. 4 
better exercise for all capable of enjoying it and a more 
thoroughly democratic sport than beagling would be a 
difficult thing to devise. The poorest man can partake 
of it and hounds have an unhindered chance to show all 
their best hunting qualities. It augurs well for the 
sporting tastes of the community that in the list 
appended to Mr. Bryden’s book of all packs of hare- 
hounds no less than fifty-four of these foot-harriers or 
‘poor men’s packs” are to be found set down as 


showing sport in the present day. 
GERALD LASCELLEs, 


DRAWING AND LEGEND. 


Drawings by Charles Keene at the Dutch Gallery—Remaining 
drawings by Phil May, and drawings by Rowlandson at 
Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips’ Gallery, Leicester 
Square. 

ARICATURE-DRAWING has a rather difficult life 

among us, not only because a severe code of 
limits has to be observed compared with an earlier 
freedom, not only because, when these are observed, 
there is a haunting fear that to treat an opponent as. 
anything but a noble, sincere and generous comrade 
is “‘un-English” and ‘‘savours of personalities ”, 

There is all that to contend with, but perhaps the 

most deadly enemy of the caricature is the drawing- 

schools. 

I think it has been objected from time to time against 
the brilliant caricatures of a certain colleague on this 
paper that they are not ‘“‘well-drawn”; that, for 
example, when he portrays an eminent diplomatist as. 
absolutely spherical he has been guilty of exaggeration. 

Or again, it is severely said of Mr. F. C. Gould that 
he is not a great draughtsman, that his cartoons would 
be nothing ‘‘ without the joke”, that is to say, if the 
legend were unread, the persons and circumstances. 
unknown, and the drawing regarded as a picture of 
figures guelcongues, it would be no longer so funny. 
Conundrums are out of fashion as a form of wit, but I 
never heard it objected to them that if you were to cut 
off the second half, namely the solution, they would not 
be so amusing as before. And the cartoon made up of 
drawing and legend has so much of the conundrum 
form of wit that it tickles you to begin with by 
something odd in the disposition of its figures, but holds 
you in suspense till you turn to the legend for the full 
solution of the oddity. It is a pleasure in three courses, 
vague amusement and expectation while we look at the 
picture, then the illumination of the dialogue, and then 
the return with heightened sense of amusement to 
the drawing. In most cartoons, it is true, this 
reaction is faint. Perhaps drawing is good, or legend 
is good, or both are good: but there is no cogent 
reason why the particular words should be assigned to 
the particular figures. But when the backwards and 
forwards between text and drawing proves remarkably 
apt, then we have an art that cannot be pulled to pieces 
for separate marks on drawing and literature. — 

We may readily admit that Mr. Gould is not a 
draughtsman as the word applies to a Charles Keene. 
We should never look at the hands, the _clothes, 
the accessories of setting or landscape in his draw-- 
ings to find delight in the way they are seen and 
drawn. Give Charles Keene a human figure or scrap of 
landscape to draw, quite apart from any point of wit to 
be made, and his sense of character and beauty will 
take hold of it and express it so that we shall never 
ask for a legend. Set this task to Mr. Gould and we 
should probably get a very helpless and uninteresting: 
piece of work. Yet there is a sense in which he is an 
excellent draughtsman. Heis a politician and a wit, and 
he has made anextremely effective weapon of drawing for 
this special purpose. Examine the actual Balfour and 
the actual Chamberlain as casual life or the photo- 
graph presents them, and compare with these physio- 
gnomies what Mr. Gould makes of them. What an art 
of interpretation and suggestion there is in the little 


accretions of expression by which these images have: 
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been wrought out. If he essayed to draw a portrait 
of either man correct in curve and measurement Mr. 
Gould would be working without his private guide and in- 
centive to drawing and would doubtless fail disastrously. 
But let him work with a political point to make out of 
the features, and by a series of delicate distortions he 
will so persuade us of intense perkiness in one case 
and dreamy flaccidity in the other, that when we see 
the actual man we shall resent his failure to come up 
to the reading of his character, to fill out the part 
for which a witty partizan has cast him. At 
what is for him the useful edge of drawing, Mr. 
Gould has wrought his weapon to a wonderful temper 
and sharpness. At the beginning his want of general 
facility and ignorance of construction may have seemed 
to stand in his way: in the end they have been to his 
advantage, for he has invented his means of expression 
and they exactly fit his purpose. Suppose for instance, 
that he had acquired the kind of accomplishment that 
Mr. Bernard Partridge possesses, the result might very 
likely have been to throw scruples inthe way of his in- 
stinctive and direct seizing of expression. He might have 
begun to measure and to copy and lost his caricature- 
art inthe process. Mr. Partridge’s difficulty is to put 
any fun into his blameless drawings. Mr. Gould’s is 
with any drawing he puts in that is not fun. 

_ But if we are apt to ask of our comic draughtsmen 
that they shall make themselves into Leightons before 
they dare to begin to amuse us, we are also apt to 
demand rather unreasonably of every draughtsman who 
isa humourist that he shall be a wit as well, and be 
able to drive the double team of drawing and legend 
with equal skill. Charles Keene was not only an 
exquisite observer and artist, but a humorist as well. 
Yet the invention of witty legends was no necessary 
part of his natural artistic production. It was re- 
quired of him in ‘‘ Punch”, he was not the 
man to rebel against the conditions of his work, 
and he got together, in one way or another, a very fair 
number of comic situations and dialogues as occasions 
for his drawings. But this necessity of the form in 
which he worked often embarrassed him, and every 
now and then forced him to take refuge in the domain 
of the professional joke, a domain very much restricted 
in this country, and a dreary one at best. His colleague, 
‘Du Maurier, belonged to the other type. It was 
natural to him as to Gavarni, Forain, and Caran d’Ache 
to express a satirical social sense in legend and drawing 
alike, and to invent a little world of types for the 
theatre of his wit. For Keene the order of things 
was rather to take pleasure in sketching, say a 
abby bending from his box to take his fare, and then 
to hunt up some scrap of dialogue that would make 
a delicious study qualify as a joke. For this reason one 
prefers his studies and first ideas before the bit of 
forcing takes place that makes the drawing a ‘‘ Punch” 
drawing. The effort to clinch the dialogue point, to 
make the persons definitely, professionally funny, often 
robs them of the richer and vaguer atmosphere of 
—_ in which they live. Cut away the legends 
and his best work will suffer little. 

The same thing is true, in his degree, of Phil May. 
For flexibility as a draughtsman and gift as an artist 
he is not comparable with Charles Keene, and the 
process-block helped to harden and mechanise his 
manner. But he too had a province of life and a 
humorous observation of it, and he too must have 
been pestered with the necessity of finding a witty 
legend to accompany every drawing. His finds 
of slum dialogue were sometimes first-rate e.g. the 
““Where've yer been?” ‘I’ve been to the pawn- 
broker’s.” ‘‘Garn! yer always was a beggar to brag.” 
But when nothing of this sort turned up, he relapsed 
into what passes for wit, in the “‘ gag” of the music- 
halls, and the drawings in these cases are drawings of 
Professional comedians rather than of characters. 

I think, then, that the editors of our comic journals 
‘would do well to recognise the difference between the 
‘humourist in drawing and the wit. They should not 
insist on the first supplying a legend with his drawings, 
or on the second being a “‘correct” draughtsman. A 
Charles Keene or a Phil May should be encouraged to 
make his studies of life without the fear of not finding 
4 joke to fit them; and the wit allowed to make as special 


and irresponsible a use of drawing as he likes, so long 
as he can strike out the intellectual spark from the 
clash of legend and illustration. The editors will rarely 
find the great wit among the great draughtsmen. 
Imagine Rowlandson, who hangs beside Phil May in 
Messrs. Brown and Phillips’ new gallery, imagine this 
artist of an unspecialising period forced into the cramp 
of a modern paper, told off to do the high-class, middle- 
class, lower middle or Bohemian joke! Should we 
not have a great deal more of what is plentiful enough 
in his work, the sloppy-monstrous, exaggerated, half- 
hearted buffoonery? As it was, his curious talent, 
moving freely between the targets of the monstrous and 
the graceful, between Hogarth and Gainsborough, not 
seldom hit its mark. Tied up to make practice at the 
modern John Bull’s eye and that of his daughters he 
would have been a duller artist. 

The freedom I appeal for in our too-comic papers is 
all the more needed now that the scope of artists in the 
illustrated papers generally is becoming so circum- 
scribed. How the “art-editor”, with his photographic 
standard of drawing, would frown at a Rowlandson’s 
loose and whimsical line! The thing is reduced 
to an absurdity when the draughtsmen of these 
papers are forced, in self-protective mimicry, even 
when they make drawings, to give them the ap- 
pearance of having being executed after photo- 
graphs. Take, for example, the case of a political 
meeting held in the evening like some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent appearances. It is impossible 
to photograph these without a flash-light, an interrup- 
tion it is not yet customary to allow. The draughtsman 
makes his sketches, and would naturally make them 
in line, and if he has talent will hit off something of the 
character and action of the speaker. But he is not 
allowed to publish his sketches in their veridical and 
valuable shape. He has to waste his short time 
in producing from them wash-drawings which 
imitate the photograph’s illusion of tone, but lose 
whatever character existed in the sketch. Why, 
I asked an eminent authority in these matters, are 
these views published, which are not in the least like Mr. 
Chamberlain, or indeed like anything at all but a bad 
copy of a non-existent photograph ? He replied. that if 
editors were to give the public line-drawings they would 
not consider they were getting value for their money, 
because wash-drawings are more costly to reproduce. 
He knows his public, with its topsy turyy ideas, but 


there is, after all, another public, if not so big a one. 
D. S. MacCo tt. 


MR. PINERO’S LITERARY STYLE. 


"PRE previous instalment of my hebdomadal adven- 
tures into the variegated realm of things theatrical 
involved me in a consideration of that recent contribution 
to national dramatic art which is known by the homely 
but euphonious diminutive of Letitia, and which is 
at this moment on public view at the playhouse 
whose cognomen is derived from a whilom namesake 
of the august deceased personage who similarly sup- 
plies a certain well-known columnal structure situate 
not a hundred miles from that rendezvous of the emi- 
nent, the Athenzum Club. In other words, I wrote 
about ‘‘ Letty”. But the unavoidable exigencies of 
that tyrannous goddess, Space, prohibited me from 
inquiring into, and animadverting upon, that special 
and particular department in the comprehensive em- 
porium of the author’s endowment which may succinctly 
be described as ‘‘literary style”. In other words, I 
had not space in which to write about Mr. Pinero’s 
literary style. I venture to surmise, however, that 
inasmuch as the manner in which Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pinero habitually wields his pen has earned for him 
from not a few quarters, from time to time, enthusiastic 
applause which is, in my opinion, by no means entirely 
merited, I may be pardoned for devoting a separate 
article to the same. In other words, here goes. 
‘Here goes”! The phrase ought not to be used 
here. But I plead the law of reaction. One cannot 
ody Mr. Pinero’s manner without flying across 
into curt colloquialism. Likewise, for anyone who 
goes to see “Letty”, there comes—comes not long 


after the rising of the curtain—a time when he 
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longs to throw things at the dramatis persone and 
provoke from them a curt colloquial phrase or two, 
however irrelevant to the play’s action. Mr. Pinero, 
I fancy, would be shocked by this impulse, and 
would have a good many long words to say about 
it. He would refuse to accept as_ establishing 
a desirable standard for his own professional 
endeavour the demands of those who are notori- 
ously congenitally incapacitated from extracting 
personal gratification from the presence of literary 
style. Doubtless he really does think that he has 
literary style. Doubtless, many other innocents think 
so too. To clear the ground, let me begin by making 
him and them realise what 7s literary style, generally, 
and in plays particularly. Then we shall soon be 
agreed that Mr. Pinero hasn’t it. 

Generally, it is the exact expression of a writer’s 
self through means of written words. Some people— 
most people—die inarticulate. A few can exactly 
express themselves in talk, a few in public speaking. 
The specific gift for conversation or for oratory is 
always denied. to the man who is born to express 
himself in writing ; for one means precludes another. 
Shut him in a room, with pen and ink and paper, 
and then only will he reveal himself. Words will 
come to him at his bidding, even as to some 
people (we know not why) birds will come. They are 
not shy of him, and he knows them one from another, 
and can make them do what he wills. His little game, 
like the talker’s or the orator’s, is self-expression ; and 
his material is the same as theirs, but must be very 
differently used. Zhey can make words live, and live 
variously, by modulations of the voice, by movements 
of the hand, by facial play. These tricks are quite as 
apt to the purpose of self-expression as are the 
words themselves. But for the writer words are the 
all-important and the only means, and they have to be 
used so cunningly as to supply all that in the medium 
of literature is lacking. Special words, special construc- 
tions, which would be ridiculous and unmeaning from live 
lips, must be used for just this or that effect which from 
live lips could be produced. Good writing is a thing of 
infinite formality. Yet the formality must not reveal 
itself. So soon as that happens, the writing ceases to 
be good, becoming lifeless. Such, then, is the making 
of a literary style. And happy he who can compass it ! 
But there are pleasant and unpleasant literary styles. 
A man may express himself exactly, yet not please us. 

_He is the man who lacks inward harmony, and so 
cannot use his medium beautifully. The man who ex- 
presses himself both exactly and beautifully is the man 
for us. He, none other, is the true stylist. 

So much for the matter at large. Now come and 
determine with me what is literary style in that par- 
ticular kind of writer, the dramatist. Obviously, it 
must be something very different, so very different are 
the conditions. The dramatist writes words not to be 
read, but to be spoken, and to be spoken not by himself 
for self-expression, but by other human beings for 
expression of certain puppets. From the first of these 
two differences it follows that the words must be far 
easier, more colloquial and familiar, than the words of 
the ordinary writer. In poetic drama, of course, where 
one has already the convention of metre, license is 
given for elaborate dignity in words. But even here is 
made a reservation. There must be a tincture of oral 
style throughout the speeches. The exact nature of 
this difference is not easy to explain. Perhaps 
you can grasp it best by a comparison of the 
style in Shakespeare’s sonnets with the style in 
his dramatic soliloquies. However, I am dealing here 
more particularly with style in those modern realistic 
plays of which ‘‘ Letty” is one. The first essential is 
that the persons must speak in the manner of human 
beings. Or rather, they must seem to be speaking in 
that manner. For human beings talk so irrelevantly, 
so raggedly, so much, that a verbatim reproduction 
would be quite dreadful: the play would never end, nor 
should we know what it was all about. Selections, 
compressions, sharpenings, are all needful. But 
they must be made inobtrusively. We must not be 
conscious that the characters are not wasting the 
breath that would certainly be wasted if they were real. 
And not only must every character talk like a real person: 


So that, 
whereas in ordinary writing style is the perfect expression 
of the writer’s self, in plays it is the perfect expression 


they must all talk like different persons. 


of various selves. But not that only. Just as in 
ordinary writing true style is a beautiful thing in itself, 
so in drama the true stylist will make his characters 
talk beautifully. This is a hard saying, perhaps, in 
relation to the law which I have been laying down, 
But, hard though it be, you must receive it. Human 
beings, doubtless, are not more apt to talk beautifully 
than to talk expressively and to the point. But, just 
as the persons of a play can be kept expressively to the 
point, so can they be made to use musical cadences, 
with no loss of verisimilitude. The trick is difficult. 


But it can be performed. And the dramatists by whom ° 


it cannot be performed must not be hailed as stylists, 
Now, when a writer of books takes it into his head 
to write a play, his characters, almost inevitably, talk 
like his books. If his books happen to be permeated 
with style, the result may be charming, but it is not 
the less wrong. He is not a stylist ‘‘ad hoc”. His 
style is ‘‘ matter out of place”, and should be swept 
away. It would be all very well if his characters talked 
like various books and were dramatic embodiments of 
various literary ladies and gentlemen. For you will 
find that literary persons always talk in a literary way. 
Accordingly, they are not good talkers, in the strict 
sense. Their manner clashes with their medium. 
Listening, you would much rather write down the 
spoken words and read them at your leisure. Their 
talk is, indeed, a form of dictation. So is the talk of 
journalists—of busy journalists, at least. Suppose 
that all the characters in ‘‘ Letty” were very busy 
journalists, all on the staff of one very inferior provincial 
daily paper, Mr. Pinero might be credited with a certain 
measure of literary style. We could congratulate him 
on having got so far as to make his characters talk as 
they would in real life. You see I have already plunged 
from the abstract into the personal side of our inquiry. 
I am sorry to have Jet the horrid truth out'so abruptly ; 
but there itis : Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ literary style” is nothing 
but the lowest and most piteous kind of journalese. 
After all, my attempt at parody had prepared you 
for that truth. Let a few quotations from ‘‘ Letty” 
now drive it home. A visitor to Mr. Letchmere’s flat 
complains of the heat. ‘‘My man”, says the host, 
been neglecting to lower the sun-blinds”. What a 
ghastly equivalent for ‘‘ my man hasn’t pulled down the 
blinds”! He complains to the valet: ‘* This room is 
as hot as Hell.” ‘‘ Not quite so hot as that, I think, 
Sir.” ‘‘ We will not discuss that now. You will have 
ample opportunity for testing the truth of that simile at 
some future date.” Mr. Letchmere, sending the valet to 
bed: ‘‘I shall require nothing further.” Invited to 
join a supper party: ‘‘let no one be incommoded.” 
Reassuring a lady who overhears a quarrel: ‘* These 
little differences are invariably settled amicably.” Very 
angry : ‘‘ The result, now that I view it closely, is none 
the more palatable.” I dare not quote longer instances 
of Mr. Letchmere’s manner, (which is also the manner 
of all but the intentionally comic persons in the play): 
those which I remember seem so grotesque that I may 
not have remembered them accurately. I wish to be 
quite just to Mr. Pinero. But I think I have quoted 
enough to show that no tempering with mercy, however 
gently rain-like and thrice blest, could prevent justice 
from condemning him to perpetual banishment among 
the penny-a-liners from whom his style is borrowed. 
Nay, these penny-a-liners have an excuse that cannot 
be pleaded by him. They are paid by the line. 
They live by the length and number of their words, 
whose quality matters not at all. Mr. Pinero just 
receives a ‘‘ royalty ” for every performance of his play. 
His style is, therefore, penny-a-lining for penny-a- 
lining’s sake. Rather a monstrous anomaly, ‘that, 1s 
it not ? Max BEERBOHM. 


SCOTTISH SONG AND BURNS.. 


I CANNOT pretend to be among the elect who bow 
low in amazed admiration before the genius of 
Robert Burns. Few of his poems get at me in th 
least, perhaps because I cannot get at them. Their 
language is one I do not understand. ‘It is impossible 
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to get any artistic enjoyment with a book of verse in 
one hand and a glossary in the other. To read Burns 
with ease would require in the bist place.a three years’ 
course of study in the Scottish ‘dialect with an exami- 
nation at the end of each year and a final examination 
for a diploma at the end of the whole course. Only 
after the diploma has been gained should anyone be 

itted to start on such a comparatively simple work 
as ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter” and proceed by slow degrees to 
the poems full of words which no Southern tongue can 
ronounce nor the average brain understand. Whether 
these strange words are the result of centuries of the 
Scotsman’s habit of speaking with his mouth full of 
oatmeal is a question I do not care to go into here. 
The fact stands that the words are there and that a 
Scot can utter them and that no oneelse can. They 
are to my ear harsh, abominably unmusical ; and I not 
only do not understand them but don’t want to under- 
stand them. This means that the bulk of Burns is a 
closed book to me; and quite impenitently I declare 
that this heart shall not break if it remains so. And as 
for Burns’ adventures in the domain of what we choose 
to call English, the less said about them the better. 
Pope I cah enjoy, and Goldsmith, and even Johnson ; 
but flat eighteenth-century versification is only a 
bore whether achieved by Burns or another. I 


‘jnfinitely prefer to read about Burns to reading 


Burns, for at least he was an interesting and at- 
tractive personality and led an unusual life. My 


splendid ignorance of the Scottish tongue may lose 


me many a delightful thrill ; but that cannot be helped. 
I more than suspect that a goodly portion of the 
English-speaking race is in the same case as myself ; 
but we have had it dinned into our ears for so long a 
time that Burns was and is one of the chiefest glories 
of these isles that we have grown quite nervous about 
so much as putting a mark of interrogation after the 
statement. 

Still, he was, I say, an interesting man, and he is 
not the least interesting, when we see him putting 
together those hundreds of songs on which his fame 
depends. Mr. J. C. Dick has written and Mr. Henry 
Frowde just published a book (‘‘ The Songs of Robert 
Burns” *) in which the author seeks to show him at work. 
The picture is, so to speak, a hypothetical one; but it 
must be admitted that Mr. Dick makes out an excellent 
case. His contention is that Burns was at heart more 
of a musician than a poet—at any rate that his pre- 
dilections lay rather in a musical than a literary direc- 
tion. He preferred a good tune with mediocre words 
to a poor tune were the words never so good. So he 
took his favourite melodies and either wrote new poems 
to fit them or rewrote the old poems. The result is the 
great mass of old folk-songs which he dished up and 
the original songs with the familiar heading ‘‘ Tune! 
So andSo”. He would seem always to have composed 
with a tune running in his head. According to Mr. 
Dick he was in his way a good musician; and it is 
obvious that he was well acquainted with the whole 
range of Scottish folk-melody besides much Irish and 
English melody. When one has once learnt to dis- 
tinguish between one Scotch tune and another it is not 
difficult to see that his favourites were the best, the 
most expressive. Mr. Dick gives all the tunes and 
the words Burns set to them—and it may be remarked 
in passing that these, admirably printed, must have cost 
endless labour to get together. The whole book is 
beautifully got up and may be cordially recommended 
to all who are interested in the subject. 

Of all the faculties known to me the most wondrous 
I have observed is that which enables a person to 
appreciate Scottish music and to tell the difference 
between one Scotch tune and another. With regard 
to it amin much the same position as I am with 
regard to the poetry of Burns: it is a thing I do not 
understand and don’t want to understand because I 
don’t like it. It is not the flattened leading-note that 
annoys me ; that it has in common with all European 
folk-music: cheap composers use it to get Scotch, 
Irish, Scandinavian and Hungarian local colour. The 
snap, however, I heartily dislike—it seems to me the 


* “The Songs of Robert Burns.” By James C. Dick. London: 
Frowde, 1903. 10s. 6d. net. 


very quintessence of vulgarity. In dances it is the 
negation of any dignity of movement; in songs it 
becomes a mere squeal. When we come to note the 
instruments on which Scotch music is performed they 
are three, the human voice, the fiddle and the bag- 
pipes. Of these the bagpipes is by far the most 
horrible. A tune played on the bagpipes, said Leigh 
Hunt, is like a tune tied to a post. The nerve-racking 
drone bass is a survival from ancient days and it is simply 
calculated to drive the modern man mad. It is said that 
bands of pipes march at the head of Highland regiments 
who get so angry and fierce that they rush on the foe 
regardléss of consequences. It is a pity that in some 
South African episodes the experiment was not tried of 
putting the band behind the troops which surely 
would have welcomed death as achange. The hideous 
nasal, snarling tone of the machine makes it a thing of 
terror to all sensitive ears ; and that it is a musical in- 
strument in the proper sense of the word I emphatically 
deny. A musical instrument produces music and the 
bagpipes does not produce music, cannot produce 
music. It shrieks and skirls and groans, but there 
is no music in its empty belly. It is admirably 
adapted for the performance of Scotch dance tunes. 
As for the fiddle, Scotch fiddling is very like 
other fiddling; but I confess that excepting a work 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie the only Scotch music I 
have heard on the prince of instruments has been that 
of peripatetic northern gentlemen in the streets of 
London. It is not agreeable: the violins are rarely 
genuine Strads and the culture of the artists is usually. 
doubtful. Scottish songs are for the most part distaste- 
fuito me. The ugly snap of the choking guttural con- 
sonants combines to destroy whatever beauty or expres- 
siveness the melodies may originally have possessed. A 
concert of Scotch songs makes me think of a dinner at 
which every course would consist of that disagreeable 
dish porridge. 

Yet, after all, were one to the manner born, it might 
be possible to find fine qualities in Scottish song. Some. 
people find them. I am not thinking of elderly gentle- 
men who want none of your Bach or Beethoven, but 
“* give them a good Scotch tune”. Take Burns, for 
instance, with his hot heart and extreme sensitiveness. 
to loveliness of every sort : he must have found beauty 
in the mélodies that ran in his head and prompted him 
to find words for them. I have already said that to me 
all Scotch tunes are alike. To be more exact, until 
lately I recognised only two Scotch tunes: one quick, 
lively, jerky, undignified ; the other mournful and slow. 
But through a careful study of Mr. Dick’s book my 
taste has either improved or deteriorated; and I now 
perceive or fancy I perceive different characters in dif- 
ferent songs. Music, it has been said, reflects the 
character of the people who make it; but the truth 
is that it does not reflect but is that character. 
It is the purest and most direct utterance of the 
spirit of man; in Goethe’s words it is wholly form and 
power, and the power is the power of man’s spirit and 
the form the result of the shaping power of man’s 
spirit. It does reflect the woods and waters and fields 
amidst which a people may dwell; apart from such 
surface marks as the snap or the flattened seventh there 
is no possibility of mistaking an Eastern tune for a 
Scandinavian one. Scotland, the land o’ the moun- 
tain and the flood, is certainly reflected in some Scotclr 
melodies—‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest”, for example, 
and the ‘‘ Farewell to Lochaber” (if this is indeed a 
genuine folk-tune). It has been my luck to visit 
Scotland twice, once in my infancy and again twenty 
years ago. The second time I got into Burns’ own 
country and was proudly shown the river or rivulet by 
which he often wandered on his philandering expeditions. 
Climbing a high hill in the twilight I saw what Burns. 
perhaps had often seen: the river gleaming far be- 
neath me, the tangled stunted wood-growth on the 
hill-sides beyond, and here and there a_ lonely 
light in the window of some farm cottage. The 
melancholy and sober beauty of the scene live in the 
tune of the ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest”. In that and a 


few other songs I find the Scottish character: the 
ruggedness, alertness, and underlying Keltic sadness 
and sense of the futility of things. There is not in the 
whole lot a tune to match ourown ‘“‘ Bailiff’s Daughter 
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of ae ” or ‘*The Oak, and the Ash, and the 
Bonny Ivy-tree” ; but there is something—a sense of 
the black, bleak moorland, the wild woods, the cataracts 
and stormy lochs. For this picturesque quality even 
those who love Scotch music even as little as I do may 
find it worth while to make a study of it. One has to 
dive beneath the surface marks which make a Scotch 
tune recognisable as a Scotch tune all the world over ; 
but at the last one chances on something and one’s time 
and effort are found not to have been wasted. There is 
little of tenderness’ or of passion, for these things are 
not in the hard Scotch nature; but there are other 
things which have their place in the world and in life. 
All the composers, especially the Germans, who have 
tried their hands at arranging Scotch melodies have 
come to grief because they have tried to impart qualities 
which are not Scotch. Elaborate accompaniments and 
sentimentality are not wanted: the tune must be left in 
its native simplicity, ruggedness, even ugliness; for 
altera tion either spoils the thing or makes bad worse. 
Joun F. Runciman. 


THE CITY. 


CO of the most striking features of modern life is 
the interest which nearly everybody takes in the 
doings of the City, or to be more accurate, perhaps one 
ought to say the Stock Exchange. The lady whom 
one sits next at dinner nowadays is quite as likely to 
open the ball by laments over the slump in Yankees or 
iffirs as by original observations on the east wind or 
the last play. If you make yourself particularly agree- 
able, she will probably repay you on leaving the table 
by whispeting in your ear, ‘‘Buy Appantoos”. As 
evidence of this widespread interest, we have received 
from numerous friendly quarters the suggestion that 
we should revive the City article which used to appear 
in the SaturpAay Review. As we have decided to 
comply with the demand, we think it wel! to sketch in 
a few lines the scope and purport of this article. We 
certainly shall not reproduce the stereotyped chatter 
about “‘ fine paper” and three months’ bills, with which 
it seems de rigueur to head financial articles in our 
contemporaries. The jargon of the money market is 
highly technical, and interesting only to bankers and 
bill-brokers, a very small fraternity. Still less shall we 
attempt a faithful record of ptites, which in a paper that 
must go to press twelve hours before its’ appear- 
ance would be absurd, and is much better done by 
others. The rdle of the tipster is not ours. ‘‘ Tips” 
to buy are either interested or ignorant: in both cases 
dangerous. We shall merely endeavour to take a 
review of the week’s doings in the City, recording the 
trend of markets and the gusts of opinion. We shalt 
not exclude the future from our view, for ‘‘ experience 
maketh more prophets than revelation”; and though 
prophecies are nowhere more often reversed than on 
the Stock Exchange, the patient observer cannot avoid 
forming estimates. With regard to new issues and 
flotations, we reserve a free hand. If a prospectus 
reaches us in time, say on Thursday, and it seems to 
us of sufficient importance or interest, we shall notice 
it, favourably or unfavourably. 

Dulness, universal and sullen, has once more settled 
upon the market. The persistent downpour outside is 
answered by the dreary drip of dilatory liquidation in- 
side. There is no pressure to sell, and all fears of a 
panic are over. But there are no buyers about, and 
every little rise is taken advantage of by sellers. At 
the beginning of the week there was quite a ‘spurt 
in Kaffirs, owing to the operations of a syndicate that 
had been formed by Paris and Berlin financiers 
to pick up bargains. Rand Mines rose easily from 
88 to 93 and the others followed suit. On Thurs- 
par | prices all went back again, for no_parti- 
cular reason, except that the Labour Commission 
had not made its report, or, according to another 
account, because it had reported, but not so favour- 
ably as was expected. These are the ordinary rumours 
used to manipulate a market where there is no public 
support, but where the “ professionals” are engaged 
in a game of theirown. Chinese labour is, of course, 

ractically settled in principle, and Lord Milner and 

r. Lyttelton will agree on the necessary legislation, 


when the new Colonial Secretary returns to town. B 
January 1,000 Chinamen will be in the mines; but it 
will not be until the spring or summer that enoy 
Chinese will be at work substantially to increase i 
output. Whether the speculative public will wait tilt: 
then, or will discount results in the early part of next 
year, it is impossible to say. Booms always come 
when they are not expected. American Rails continue 
their exasperating see-saw movement, and will con. 
tinue to do so until the public is certain that the half. 
year’s dividends will not be decreased. Our own Home 
Rails are a heart-and-pocket-breaking market. The 
crumble slowly away, as why should they not, seeing 
that traffics do not improve?’ Even the internecine 
feud between Mr. Landau and Mr. Doolette fails tg 
excite any interest outside the seething cauldron of 
Associated Northern Blocks. There must be some 
hidden cause of the extraordinary weakness of West 
African mines. 


INSURANCE v. SHARES. 


“Ts value of Life assurance as a’ means of pro- 
4 viding substantial cash capital in the event of 
death is generally recognised. The attractions of 


Endowment assurances, which guarantee the pay- . 


ment of the sum assured on the attainment of a 
certain age or at death if previous, are also clearly 
realised, bit many people are unaware that a well- 
selected Life policy may be taken that will yield as 
large an income as can be obtained from investment 
in stocks and shares, and which provides a degree of 
security, and other advantages, which few, if any, 
stocks or shares present. Such policies as these are 
intended to be permanent investments, and offer no 
very sensational opportunities for loss or gain as occur 
in connection with some classes of stocks and shares. 

The absence of any possibility of rapid increase in 
capital value may be a drawback to this class of in- 
surance policy in the minds of some people, but the 
impossibility of any decrease in value is a counter- 
balancing advantage of no little importance, while the 
complete security offered under the policy is unap- 
proached by any ordinary investment. It remains to 
be shown that the income derived from investment in 
insurance is as good as can be obtained from first-class 
securities. 

If a man has a capital sum, whether large or small, 
which he desires to invest, with no probability of dis- 
turbing it so long as he lives, he can obtain from it by 
means of insurance an income at the rate of 3} per 
cent. per annum, and have the total amount in- 
vested returned to his estate when he dies. In the 
majority of the insurance investments from which an 
immediate income is obtained, the age of the person 
assured does not make very much difference. 

If instead of seeking an uniform income for the whole 
of life the investor is content with less to begin with in 
order that he may receive more later on, he can draw 
3} per cent. for the first twenty-five years, and over 
6 per cent. for the rest of life. oe 

In yet other cases a gradually increasing income may 


be preferred. He can start with say 2 per cent. for the 


first five years, increasing to about 3 per cent. for the 
next fifteen years, after which he receives as much as 
74 per cent. per annum; and the income increases 
periodically until he dies. : 
Without sacrifice of any security a man can obtain a 
considerably larger income if he is content to leave an 
income that continues for twenty years after his death 
in place of a capital sum. For instance, £1,000 in- 


vested in this way would yield from 4} to 5 per cent. - 


per annum, according to age, for the whole lifetime of 
the investor, and for twenty years after his death. © 
Many people are not in a position to invest a sub- 
stantial capital sum straight away, but are able to make 
annual investments to a comparatively small extent. 
It is not usually advantageous to invest £50 0r £4 100 
in this way, and certain expenses are incurred in making 
ordinary investments which are absent from the pur- 
chase of Life policies. Moreover Life assurance, by 
normally requiring the annual payments to be made at 
a certain date, have the benefit of acting as a stimulus 
towards saving. 
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If aman aged yp. can save £100 a year he can 
obtain from 3} to 34 per cent. per annum upon the 
whole of the money invested as an immediate income, 
If he dies at any time after making the first payment, 


his estate receives 41,000 even if only 4100 has been. 


aid to the Life office. At the end of ten years this 
transaction is closed so far as annual savings are con- 
cerned and, the investor having paid in £1,000 in all, 
js in receipt of an income of more than 34 per cent., 
and his estate will receive £1,000 whenever he dies. 

There are numerous other ways in which insurance 
investments of a somewhat similar kind can be made, 
and of course larger or smaller amounts than those 
mentioned above can be invested to yield proportionate 
results. It is normally desirablé that such investments 
should be undisturbed, but at the same time if it is 
wished to discontinue the annual saving or to realise 
the investment it can for the most part be done with 
little or no loss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RATE OF PRODUCTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Maids Moreton, Buckingham, 20 October, 1903. 

Sir,—When so much of our wealth and prosperity is 
being attributed by some of our leading statesmen in 
an indefinite sort of way to free trade, it is interesting 
to examine the real cause of wealth, and for this reason 
the writer makes excuse for the simplicity of the follow- 
ing argument. 

Now it is a fact that the adoption of free trade by 
this country rapidly synchronised with the general 
application of the steam engine and machinery to manu- 
factures, and also with the development of railways. 
The writer would urge that it is due to the latter that the 
rate of production and distribution of goods and hence 
the average wealth of the individual has been so greatly 
increased, free trade being thereby instrumental in 
helping to bring cheap food and raw materials into the 
country. This increase in the rate of production per 
head of the population we may say has been going 
on ever since and is still going on; as manufac- 
turers are continually adopting more efficient means 
of production. It is sometimes stated that the 
economic conditions of the United States of America 
and this country are not comparable, on account of the 
immense natural resources, &c. of the former country ; 
but it appears on examination that the greater average 
wealth of the American, which is generally admitted, is 
only a proof of the above argument. Natural re- 
sources, such as coal underground, iron ore, &c., 
though necessary are useless in themselves, the greater 
wealth of the American may be explained by his greater 
rate of production. This is obvious when we consider 
his harvesting and other agricultural machinery and 
labour-saving devices in every form. He also speeds 
his machinery up to its utmost limits; in fact the 
American manufacturer devotes himself to rapidity of 
production and labour-saving devices rather than to 
excellence of goods. This is so much the case that, in 
spite of her large agricultural population and immense 
home market secured by tariffs, America is now able to 
export manufactured goods on a large scale. 

Yours truly, R. B. Burrowes. 


HOW ARE IMPORTS PAID FOR? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Swansea, 20 October. 
_ Sir,—What we all wish is to get at the true bear- 
ings of this matter so as to be able to decide 
whether or not to vote for Protection when the time 
comes. 

_Mr. Donisthorpe in your last issue tells us that the 
difference in the values of any country’s exports and 
imports is paid in bullion or specie. But is this so 
in a country like ours, a very large part of whose trade 
is carrying goods, and another large part lending capital 
at interest to other nations, often if not always repaid 
in goods other than bullion or specie? One would 
Suppose that if we paid for the excess of our imports 
in gold each year, say £150,000,000, our stock of it 
would be rapidly shrinking whereas statistics show 


that it is increasing. I would suggest that in our case, 
the Board of Trade Returns do not on their face show 
the position fully, and that on further examination 
as to how the values are assessed it may be found 
we are paying in full for all our imports in ways 
not taken into account by our Board of Trade. For 
instance if a cargo say of 2,000 tons of coal costing 
£1,000 is shipped, it will be entered as an export of 
41,000. If it is sent to Manila it will on arriving there 
be worth at least £3,500 which would buy about 
35° tons of sugar. This on arrival here would be worth 
at least £5,000 so that our having carried the goods 
both ways has earned us fairly £5,000 worth of sugar 
in exchange for £1,000 worth of coal, and if the large 
figure were larger or the small one smaller—that is to 
say the excess of imports greater—so much the more 
profit we make. It may be said that if this is so, the 
dropping of our exports to nothing would be a good 
thing for us, and no doubt it would, but unfortunately 
this can never happen, because foreigners will always 
exact payment in full for all goods we take from them. 
As further proof that we fairly earn excess of imports to 
the amount of £150,000,000 it may be well to see what 
our ships earn each year. By multiplying their ton 
nage by the sum they ought to earn per to 
we get about £100,000,000, adding to this what 
may be due to us for interest and repayment 
of money lent or invested by us abroad, which 
we may safely put at £50,000,000, we have just 
what we need to balance our excess of imports. Pro- 
bably these figures are not quite accurate, as we have 
no means of ascertaining exactly what interest is due to 
us nor how much capital is being repaid to us from 
time to time. But we may safely assume since gold is 
not leaving the country any faster than it is coming in, 
and since we may be quite sure the foreigner will not 
supply us with goods on credit that, whatever the 
balance is against us in the exchange of goods, it is 
fairly and fully paid for, and that we are not running 
into debt, nor losing our specie on this account. If 
this argument is wrong Mr. Donisthorpe will confer a 
favour by showing where the error lies. 
Yours truly, Ropert H. Marten. 


THE STATE OF RECRUITING. 


To the Editor, of the Saturpay Review. 
20 October. 

Sir,—I welcome the letter of your correspondent 
** Stratiotes ”, firstly because this subject cannot at the 
present juncture be too much discussed, and secondly 
because it affords me an opportunity of showing how 
this matter is viewed by the classes it concerns in many 
parts of the country. I am animated with no other 
desire than that of seeing the army flooded with the 
proper class of men: let me endeavour to answer your 
correspondent’s contentions. To begin, he says that 
the loss of a 1°31d. per diem only affects those who 
leave the service early in their careers ; but it affects every 
man from the first till the last day of his service ; other- 
wise the increase of 5¢. a day must be called, what it 
really is, 3°69¢. Regarding service pay I repeat that, 
apart from non-commissioned officers, not a single 
man in the British army will gain 6d..a day by it until 
after his fifth year of service, if then, unless the existing 
order be revised. In any case this service pay facili- 
tates a good deal of misrepresentation and is discussed 
in anything but Parliamentary language by the recruit- 
giving classes. As to pension Mr. Brodrick cancelled the 
old rate and substituted the new on 8 March, 1901, 
assigning as his reason that the pension hitherto given 
was not needed by a man in the full vigour of health, 
and that, therefore, in future it would be 6d. a day 
increased to 1s. 6d. on the recipient attaining the age 
of 65. Ihave not heard that this has since been can- 
celled ; but if it has it cannot.be too widely circulated. 
No heavier blow was ever struck at recruiting : and it is 
what the classes concerned think rather than what is the 
fact that affects recruiting adversely. As regards rations 
your correspondent says ‘‘ So long as a man obtains his 
food &c.”. The question is does he obtain it? The 


public food allotted to recruits is of the value of 4}d. a 


. and pauper 


day while that allotted to;paupers is 4 
e Committee 


lunatics 63d, 1 am.quite aware that 
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presided over by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1888 recom- 
mended that the bread should be made from a better 
kind of flour, but does this nullify my contention or 
meet the exigency of the case? We have it on the 
authority of the Board of Trade that provisions of all 
kinds are cheaper now by 30 per cent. than they were 
twenty-four years ago and that wages generally have 
risen by 11 or 12 per cent. Another authority tells us 
that quite a million of the rural population have moved 
into the towns where of course wages and living are 
on a somewhat higher scale. In the face of this 
can it be said that I am stretching a point by com- 
menting on the miserable inadequacy of the ration— 
1 lb. of bread and $b. of meat every 24 hours, and all 
the rest of his food the recruit has to pay for? Why 
penalise men in this manner on the threshold of their 
existence? There is scientific evidence which proves 
conclusively that the young soldier only obtains 33 per 
cent. of the food necessary to keep him in health, 
and it is notorious that even the older soldier who 
receives the messing allowance of 3d. has to spend a 
very appreciable part of his pay on food. I do not now 
stop to inquire the conditions under which men served 
thirty or forty years ago nor those which obtain in 
foreign armies because they tend to no utility ; but 
point to the facilities which now are given to the 
working classes for the improving of their minds and 
the sustaining of their bodies and ask whether all is 
being done that could very well be done by the 
military authorities to keep pace with these ? 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Henry Kinc 


P.S.—I have as much regard for the public purse 
as your correspondent, but consider that the terms 
now offered for service in the army fail in that on 
which they are presumed to be based—true economy. 


THE VANISHED AUREOLE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Feast of S. Francis, 1903. 

Sir,—Interesting, very striking, just, and most pro- 
found, is the review which you publish of Mr. W. H. 
Hutton’s ‘‘ The English Saints”. It is simple historical 
fact that sanctity, as your reviewer defines it, dis- 
appeared from the public life of England with the 
Reformation, and it is as obvious that its disappearance 
was due to the introduction of Reformation principles. 
For it disappeared not only from England, but in a still 
more marked degree from those other countries of 
Northern Europe that separated from communion with 
the See of S. Peter. It seems to me, if I may say so, 
that the lesson of your review is incomplete in not 
emphasising the fact that sanctity continued to survive 
in the despised Latin countries. I may not take up 
your space with a long catalogue of Saints and Blessed 
and Venerable Servants of God. Suffice it merely to 
indicate the founders of the Clerks Regular and 
Religious Congregations, the saints of the Franciscan 
and Carmelite reforms. Even to this day you are more 
likely to come across something resembling a saint in 
Italy or Spain or France, than in England or Sweden 
or Norway. Sanctity is certainly fainter in the Latin 
countries than it was a hundred years ago. It has 
much to contend against: never was’ pleasure so 
sweet; vice so varied and alluring; never before 
was the Church so cunningly represented as the worst 
enemy of the individual and the State; and never 
before was man so entirely gullible. But sanctity is 
not dead in the Latin countries. They may produce 
monsters like Combes, but they do not produce that 
‘‘respectable unascetic type of character” which is 
more fatal to the growth of a saint than all the open 
evildoing of all the children of Belial put together. 

But is sanctity a real thing and desirable, or only a 
‘snare and a delusion? ‘Is a “‘ rapt commercing with 
‘the Invisibie” possible? Does it put on another plane 
the man who attains to it? _ Can he thereby lift up and 
better his fellow-men? In that case’ we English 
Recusants are justified in our adherence to Rome for 
it is to the Latin countries that all nations must go for 
every model and exemplar of recent sanctity, it is 


only by a literal communion with the religion of those 
countries that mankind may hope to be participators 
in the prayers and good works of recent and stil} 
living saints. This, too, seems to me to be one of the 
lessons—perhaps unintentionally given—which may 
be derived from your suggestive and altogether 
admirable review. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RECcUSANT, 


EDITH CARRINGTON—THE 
FRIEND. 


To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Str,—Those among your readers who are lovers of 
animals and who appreciate disinterested efforts made 
on their behalf, will learn with regret that Edith 
Carrington, their well-known champion and friend, is 
now laid by in bad health and poor circumstances, the 
former certified by her medical man to result from 
‘*too hard and too prolonged mental labour ”’. 

As it is understood that Miss Carrington is without 
private means, Miss Cobbe, the veteran leader of the 
Mercy cause, is raising, with the help of friends, a fund 
for the purchase of an annuity, as an acknowledgment 
of Miss Carrington’s services in the past, and for her 
relief from future anxiety. 

As it is the general wish to spare Miss Cobbe trouble 
in the affair, contributions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by myself. All letters should be 
addressed to Miss Oakes, 6 Colville Houses, Talbot 
Road, Notting Hill, London, W. 

I remain, yours truly, 
BEATRICE OAKES. 


- e trust this appeal will meet with a ready answer. 
—Epb. S.R 


ANIMALS’ 


“WHISTLER’S WRITINGS. 

Editor of the SaTurpay REVIEW. 

Vitzoau, Switzerland, 14 October, 1903. 

Sir,—I wish to obtain bibliographical data concern- 
ing certain of the late Mr. Whistler’s writings. May I 
avail. myself of your columns to ask if any of your 
readers can give me such information ? 

I possess the artist’s ‘‘Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies”, both the authorised and unauthorised edi- 
tions, but I also wish to obtain his writings not included 
in these books, including all of his letters addressed to 
various newspapers. 

‘Will any of your readers able to give me this desired 
information kindly write to me, in the care of Messrs. 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., bankers, Paris, France? 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A. E. GALLATIN. 


To the 


PORT” AND ‘*THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hilltop House, Brenchley, Kent, 3 October. 
Sir,—While cordially saying ‘‘ ditto” to Mr. Kent 
as to the crass ignorance of those who deny ‘‘ that 
Greenwich is perfectly anti-phonetic to spinach”, | 
cannot congratulate him on his choice of examples. 


** Myrtilla, early on the lawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing—” 


“Is it”, asks Mr. Kent, ‘‘ to be ‘dorn’ or ‘mawn’? 
Poeta ignotus wrote ‘‘dawn”, thereby escaping idiot 
criticism, for dawn and lawn is a rhyme to the eye. 

Why did not Mr. Kent tell us whether he admired 
the ‘‘ semi-rhyme ” which ends the poem? 


** But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again”. 


For me, it hurts my ear: but I would not, therefore, 
call it “‘ vulgar”, being well aware that vulgarity is of 
the soul, and not of the tongue. 

By an unfortunate clerical error you have made 
** steel” roses. Which suggests that the 


awn” was that of Ascot, and that Myrtilla was 
wiring rosebuds for her patrons’ buttonholes. 
Yours, &c. 
Ceci. S, Kent. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MORLEY’S GLADSTONE. 
[Seconp Notice. | 


“The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John 
Morley. In 3 volumes. London: Macmillan. 
1903. 42S. net. 

S soon as Gladstone, after ten years of doubt, made 
A up his mind to leave the Tories and join the 
Liberals, his active career began. He was just fifty, 
put, as he said, ‘‘I will not be old” ; and into the next 
thirty-three years (1860 to 1893) he crowded the legisla- 
tive work of three or four average statesmen’s lives. 
Mr. Morley contrasts the much that Gladstone achieved 
by Acts of Parliament with the little that can be placed 
to the account of Disraeli. To this it may fairly be 
answered, first that Gladstone was in office three times 
as many years as Disraeli, and second, that reform was 
not Disraeli’s business. Some statesmen work by 
embodying changes, not always improvements, in Acts 
of Parliament: others work by and through ideas. 
Disraeli’s power was due, not to industry or personal 
popularity, but to his broad and far-seeing ideas, 
which have been even more eagerly adopted by the 
present generation than by his own. Gladstone was 
one of the greatest legislative reformers whom the 
world has ever seen. It would be impossible within 
the limits of an article like this to comment on, or 
even enumerate, all the measures of first-rate import- 
ance which he placed on the statute book. We must 
content ourselves with the merest outline of this full 
and strenuous life. 

From 1860 to 1866 Gladstone was wholly occupied 
with his duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Palmerston was very old, and it was quite understood 
that no big reforms were to be attempted in his time. 
But Gladstone completed Peel’s work by clearing the 
tariff of the numerous miscellaneous duties and re- 
ducing taxation to the great staple articles of con- 
sumption, a work which looks as if it might again be 
reversed. It was at this time that Gladston® had his 
first duel with the House of Lords, over the repeal of 
the paper duties, and he succeeded in laying down the 
constitutional doctrine that the Lords have as little 
right to object to the repeal of an old tax as the im- 

sition of anew one. Though-Gladstone had a great 
seen people said too great) respect for peers indi- 
vidually and socially, he always showed a nasty temper 
whenever the House of Lords dared to throw out 
his bills. In 1865 Lord Palmerston died, and 

Lord Russell became Premier. Then the pent-up 

demand for parliamentary reform broke out, and 

Gladstone brought in a bill to extend the franchise 

in towns. At no period of his life did Gladstone’s 

want of originality and failure in ideas show 
itself more strikingly than in the reform struggle 
of 1866, and consequently never was his discom- 
fiture by his great rival more complete. Gladstone 
brought in the stale commonplace bill to reduce the 
qualification from a £10 rental to £7, and there began 
the usual wrangle about the amount. Disraeli saw that 
the unenfranchised were quite as much our flesh and 
blood at £6 as at £7, and at £5 asat £6. Taking 
advantage therefore of the timidity of the Whigs and 
the greed of the Radicals, he proposed to sweep away 
all rental qualifications and to base the franchise upon 
the mere occupation of a rateable tenement plus the 
personal payment of rates. The last security, to which 

Disraeli attached some value, was swept away, and a 

Conservative Prime Minister conferred the vote upon 

the occupants of single rooms. Although Gladstone 

was so utterly routed by Disraeli at this time, we have 
always thought his speeches on Lord Grosvenor’s and 

Lord Dunkellin’s amendments the best specimens of his 

Cnn? oratory. Gladstone did not at all enjoy 

ing ‘‘ held down” by Disraeli ; and so he opened his 
great Irish campaign by carrying resolutions for 
the disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Ireland. Disraeli, having been Prime Minister 
for a year with a minority in the House of 

Commons, dissolved Parliament in 1868, and, Earl 

Russell having retired from politics, Gladstone formed 

his first Government in 1869, Although he was now 


sixty Gladstone was in the prime of his intellectual and 
physical vigour. His first cabinet was the best, the 
strongest, and the most successful of all his administra- 
tions. It disestablished and disendowed the Irish 
Church, abolished purchase in the army, and esta- 
blished the short service with the colours. It laid the 
foundations of a national system of elementary educa- 
tion, in regard to which it is interesting to note that 
Gladstone described undenominational education as a 
popular imposture, and said that he had no objection to 
secular education. Gladstone himself drafted and 
carried the first of that series of Irish land bills, which, 
beginning with the principle of dual ownership, has 
ended by its abandonment and the expropriation of the 
landlords. It is just to Bright to observe that as long 
ago as 1870 he preferred state-purchase to the ill- 
assorted union of landlord and tenant in a partnership, 
whose terms were for ever being changed by statute. 
But this long list of reforms was not carried without 
disturbing many interests, and making many enemies. 
Gladstone overworked his cabinet, parliament, and the 
nation. Disraeli took full advantage of his opportunity, 
which exactly suited his satiric genius, and was rewarded 
in 1874 by forming his own Government with a majority 
in both Houses at his back. Mr. Morley very truly 
describes the ‘‘ extinct volcanoes” speech at Man- 
chester as ‘‘ one of the few classic pieces of the oratory 
of the century”. What Mr. Morley repeatedly calls in 
Gladstone ‘‘ simplicity ” of character might strike others 
as the feminine or childish temper. In 1874 Gladstone 
was so piqued by his defeat and by what he called the 
ingratitude of the independent Liberals that he an- 
nounced that he would retire from politics and devote 
the few years that stood between him and the grave to 
meditation. For one session he did attend rarely. But 
in two years (1876) he was blazing all over the country 
against the Bulgarian atrocities. Amongst the finest 
of his House of Commons performances undoubtedly 
must be ranked the peroration to his speech in 1877 
beginning ‘‘ Sir, there were other days when England 
was the hope of freedom”. The Eastern question, in 
the old sense of the phrase, has so entirely dropped out 
of British politics that it is not very interesting to 
inquire now whether Beaconsfield’s Turkish policy was 
right or wrong. Whichever it was, Gladstone opposed 
it so vigorously on the platform that he drove his 
rival from power at the election of 1880. We have 
always thought (and Mr. Morley’s book confirms 
our opinion) that the Midlothian campaign took the 
last ounce of what was valuable in Gladstone as a 
political force. It exhausted him, physically as well as 
mentally : he never was the same man again. What 
he said of Lord Russell in 1868 exactly applies to him- 
self in 1880. ‘* The movement of the clock continues ; 
the balance weights are gone.” After 1880 the balance 
weights of Gladstone were plainly gone. He could 
control neither his own Government nor his own 
majority in the House of Commons, though both were 
devoted to him, and though his prestige in the country 
never was greater. But he had lost much of his will 
power : of the faculty of decision. He recovered it, it 
is true, for a brief space in 1886; but from 1880 to 1885 
it was conspicuously absent. The Government of 1880, 
though composed of several men of first-rate ability, 
made more blunders and got into more messes than 
any other administration of the century, not ex- 
cepting Lord Melbourne’s second. cabinet. The 
three F’s of the Land Act of 1881 have been thrust 
into the wallet which Time hath at his back. 
Mr. Morley certainly succeeds in bringing home to the 
intelligent reader that the Transvaal and Egyptian 
questions were complicated and difficult. Of course 
they were: it is the business of Governments with 
large majorities to solve difficult and complex ques- 
tions. The truth is that foreign and colonial politics 
always irritated Gladstone almost beyond control ; they 
diverted attention from domestic politics, in which his 
heart was. . The retrocession of the Transvaal, em- 
bodied subsequently in the Conventions of Pretoria 
and London, was due to ignorance of and indifference 
to the facts; to indecision; to that worst kind of 
cowardice in a Cabinet, the fear of responsibility ; and 
to the impatience of Gladstone (and we may suspect of 
Mr. Chamberlain) to shake off a question which inter- 
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fered with land bills and other more congenial subjects. 


It is deplorable to think that by a little firmness, the | 


use of 10,000 or 12,000 men, the forces that were 
already there, and the expenditure of a few hundred 
thousand pounds, we might have been saved from the 
late war. The Egyptian muddle was almost as bad. 
Gladstone’s attempt to shuffle off responsibility upon 
the Khedive’s Government was characteristic, and, 
in our judgment, most reprehensible. No more 
pitiful record of vacillation and of criminal 
delay exists than the story, as told by Mr. 
Morley, of our dealings with Egypt between 1881 
and 1885. In Ireland we grant that the Cabinet was 
confronted by a situation from which it was impossible 
to draw success. But still there was the failure: 
murder and intimidation rampant: the Phoenix Park 
tragedy : the imprisonment of Parnell and his release : 
—nothing but horrors, and, what an Englishman hates 
more than horrors, incorrigible and successful defiance 
of the law. It is often asked how came it that a 
Government which, after Majuba Hill, surrendered the 
Transvaal to our victors, which was too late to save 
Gordon, and which was obviously unable to put down 
Parnell, secured a majority of votes in Great Britain at 
the election in 1885? The answer is not far to seek. 
The purely residential franchise of 1867 had been ex- 
tended the year before, 1884, to the counties: and it 
argues no cynical asperity.to assume that the majority 


of agricultural labourers had never heard of Kruger or 


Zobeir Pasha, and had not the faintest notion where 
the Transvaal or Egypt was. They had a very clear 
notion that they might now pay off, old scores 


against the parson and the squire, and they paid 


them by returning to Westminster the queerest set 
of county members ever seen. 
polls in 1885 must remain on record as the proof of 
Parnell’s astuteness and accuracy as an, electioneer. 
His avowed object being to hold the balance between 


the two British parties, Parnell issued his orders to the, 


Irish electors in England and Scotland to vote for, the 
Tories, with the result that not a single Liberal was 
returned in Ireland, and that while the Liberals had 82 
more than the Tories, Parnell had 86 Nationalists, by 
whose votes he could give the Tories a majority of 4! 
It is interesting to speculate on what might have been 
the course of history, if Lord Salisbury had either 
refused to take office in July 1883 (when the Liberal 
budget was thrown out) ; or if he had resigned without 
meeting Parliament after the elections in November. 
Gladstone’s justification, according to his own letters 
and memoranda, for bringing forward Home Rule was 
the dissolution of the alliance between the Tories and the 
Nationalists, who he thought, or professed to think, 
might agree upon a plan of Home Rule. The denun- 
ciations of coercion and Lord Spencer by the Tories 
in Opposition, and the subsequent interview of 
Lord Carnarvon as Viceroy with Parnell, had pro- 
duced upon Gladstone the impression that the 
Salisbury Government meant to bring in a Home 
Rule Bill, and that it was his duty to support them. 
But when on the second day of the session of 1886 Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach announced that a new Coercion 
Bill would be introduced, Gladstone saw that the 
Tories had abandoned, if they ever entertained, the idea 
of Home Rule, and he decided at once to take the 
matter into his own hands. That very night he turned 
them out on Mr. Jesse Collings’ amendment, formed 
his government, and drafted his bills. But what would 
have happened if Lord Salisbury had declined to take 
office in July, or had resigned after the polls in 
November? Perhaps Gladstone would have accepted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of local government, and 
carried his Land Purchase Bill. How different would 
have been our history! The transactions between 1386 
and 1894 are too fresh in the minds of men to call for 
treatment, even had we space. 

Of Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 we will say two 
things. The veteran statesman, then eighty-seven 
and having served in Parliament sixty-two years, 
was hurt that the Queen in taking leave of him 
made no allusion to the past, talked about his eyes 
and his wife, and hardly concealed her good spirits. 
The letter which Her Majesty wrote to him next 
was likewise short and trivial, alluding to the 


The result of the. 


| peerage which he had three times refused. It was 
_ only natural that Gladstone should be disappointed 
and wounded, and we think perhaps the Queen 
might have shown a little more magnanimity, 
But it should be remembered that the two Home 


nerves and temper. It has often been said that 
Gladstone would have nominated Sir William Harcourt 
as his successor, had he been consulted. We now learn 
that he would have named Lord Spencer, and we can. 


as courteous, to seek his advice. In a charming 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Biarritz’”’ Mr. Morley gives us some 
of Gladstone’s undress conversation in Boswellian 
form. ‘‘Mr. G. said Disraeli’s performances against 
Peel were quite as good as report makes them. Pee} 
altogether helpless in reply. Dealt with them witha 
kind of righteous dulness”. There is humour in this 
as well as observation. Gladstone said that he had not 
advised his son to enter the House of Commons, and 
that though there were those who by birth, wealth, or 
position were naturally called to politics, he had never 
recommended them to.anybody as a profession. We 
began by congratulating Mr. Morley. We end by 
thanking him for having added to our National Gallery 
a large and living picture of one of the greatest 
Englishmen. 


* POLITICS FOR POETRY. 


‘For England.” By William Watson. 
Lane. 1903. 25. 6d. 
WE have read these two dozen little poems by Mr. 
' Watson with regret. The object of binding into 
a book some 400 lines, most of them written with an eye 
on some political action of the day, was to proselytise 
after the ordinary fashion of political pamphlets. The 
dedication advertises Mr. Watson’s object and inspira- 
tion, and the verses proclaim themselves to be definitely 
intended as a reply to misrepresentations. All who have 
reverence for poetry will, we think, share our regret 
that a real poet thought the daily jingoes worth spoiling 
verse upon. We read all but two or three when they 
appeared in the press; and at the time felt sorry that 
politics in the very narrowest sense should jar the music 
of so sweet a poet. The titles when assembled together 
suggest almost an irreverence to the poet’s art: “On 
being styled pro-Boer ”; ‘‘On One Espousing Unpopular 
Truth”; ‘Lines to the Right Hon. James Bryce”; 
‘*The True Imperialism”. From such pegs do not 
hang the thoughts that have made Mr. Watson, now 
and then and at the summit of his inspiration, the heir 
of the poets who are ‘‘ not of to-day or yesterday ”. 
Compare the lines written many years ago to Aubrey 
de Vere—in our opinion the most beautiful testimony 
to the beauty of belief that the language knows—with 
the lines to Mr. Bryce. 
‘* The great achievement of the human mind 
Is the idea of justice. More than arts 
And sciences than faiths and rituals, this 
Lifts all our life above the life of beasts.” 


Mr. Bryce himself might have written the lines. No 
one living, and perhaps only two men in the last century 
could have written that other passage, in the lines to the 
other poet, ending with the aspiration to ‘‘revere the 
reverence” that he could not feel. Some poets have 
been politicians. Shelley almost was; but his inspired 
shout : 

‘* The lightning of the Nations, liberty ” 


has no savour of the hustings, no suggestion of the 
petulant philosophy of Mr. Watson’s greeting to 
‘* Friends of Peace, of Equity, of Freedom” in his 
‘‘ Lines Read at a Meeting of Englishwomen ”. 

Mr. Watson’s mark as a poet is a sort of inspired 
classicism. In early days the critics, with a unanimity 
that is becoming no longer rare, found only one fault 
with Mr. Watson that he owed too long a debt to 
recollections of the beauties of Tennyson, of Words- 
worth and of many more. It was not an untruthful 
criticism, though it was eminently untrue. The same 
criticism would in another field condemn Charles Lamb 


London 


whose delightfulest and most individual essays are, in 
expression, a tissue of half-remembered things from 


Rule Bills had been a real trial to the Queen’s. 


not help saying that it would have been wise, as well | 
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speare and the rest. One may hope that the critics 
et cor over by Mr. Watson’s apologia, in itself a 
peautiful and original poem. ‘‘ What would you then, 
my Masters?”, he asked. The spirit of poets dead and 
one was reincarnate in him and his thoughts as they 
came to the surface reflected in a thousand subtle ways 
the world of his ancestors. But Mr. Watson was the 
more, not the less,a poet on that account; only the 
t can borrow and keep their genius unspotted. 
feverence such as Mr. Watson felt for Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s religion is in itself a gift of insight and by its 
er raised those verses to the level of the best, 
‘yst as a similar reverence—though you may belittle 
the inspiration as secondary—made the poem at 
Wordsworth’s grave Wordsworthian in the best sense, 
as good as Wordsworth. Why will not Mr. Watson 
continue to absorb his Wordsworth and those 


‘‘ Old unhappy, far off things 
And battles long ago” 


and leave alone the daily papers and battles of to-day, 
with these poetical efforts for ‘‘ the promotion of a 
reasonable feeling towards those who were our adver- 
saries in the late epical contest”, as he says in the 
introduction to Mr. Courtney. We have every sym- 
y with his humane object ; but we would rather 
Mir. Watson, when he is urged by the stress of his 
humanity, should copy that other but incomparably 
smaller poet and seek success as a leader-writer 
than mar the fruition of his real fervour by indulgence 
in these paragraphs of daily criticism. We have read 
almost side by side with Mr. Watson the works of yet 
another political poet. That Mr. Watson may not 
suppose any difference in political creed to affect 
our appreciation of his poetry, we may say 
here and. now, what we shall refer to again 
in reviewing ‘‘ The Five Nations”, that we consider 
Mr. Kipling’s political predilections to have issued in a 
verse that is both bad patriotism and bad English. 
We would not insult Mr. Watson by comparing him, 
as pure] poet, with Mr. Kipling. In some aspects Mr. 
Watson stands for what is best and Mr. Kipling for 
what is worst in the history of English poetry. ‘‘ For 
England,” the titular poem of this little book, is a cold 
careful sonnet to Simon de Montfort and as such above 
comparison with those other ‘‘ For Englands” which 
are shrieked at music halls and burn ‘‘ like madness in 
the brain”. But the contradictory of the braying of 
the Union Jackass is not necessarily music. We can 
find no passage.in this pamphlet which is more than 
well phrased rhetoric. If sometimes there is the in- 
herent pathos that belongs to the expectation of thought 
that is unfulfilled, at least the movement of the lan- 
guage has always a splendid dignity. If we may 
look upon Mr. Watson’s work as marking a stage in 
language, no one before has more successfully proved 
the claims of Latin to rival Saxon in the expression of 
poetic thought. As an example we may quote—from 
memory—from that admirably humorous ‘‘ study in 
contrasts ”, in which the East and West were con- 
trasted in the persons of a collie and a Persian cat. 


** And in majestic taciturnity 
Refraining her illimitable scorn ” 


is excellent, even for so simple a creature as the harmless 
cat, just as ‘“‘ unmanumitted”’, coming musically in its 
context, surprisingy fits the soul of the most Saxon lark. 
Even in the worst of these political pieces are remini- 
scences of this particular gift of style. But in them no 
larks sing nor does the poet dwell in the country witha 
friend and a collie and a Persian cat ; and it is remark- 
able that the style only receives its full force in the one 
‘or two passages where Mr. Watson deserts what he 
still calls ‘‘ pro-Boefism”. We came with the delight 
of a Burton on the poem ‘‘ Melancholia”. It is a really 
fine sonnet, at sight or on analysis. We have compared 
Mr. Watson with Shelley as politician. We cannot 
quite compare him with Shelley as poet, nor can his 
“‘ Melancholia” in the splendour of its Latinity chal- 
lenge the Saxon pathos of the ‘‘Stanzas written in 
‘dejection, near Naples” ; but it recalled that ‘‘ Deep’s 
untrampled floor” ; and Mr. Watson, sad to harbour 


“Thoughts that were neither glad nor sweet nor 
brave” 


suggested, in the force of the mood’s expression, Shelley 
lamenting by the Bay of Naples . 


‘* Alas! I have not hope nor health 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found.” 


And in this divine confession of mood poetry can give 
incredible gifts of real solace. Who was the woman, 
that in a life of pain, found infinite comfort in endless 
repetition of Tennyson’s line : 


‘* My life has crept so long on a broken wing,” 


and in these same ‘“‘ stanzas”, Shelley’s 
; ‘*T could lie down like a tired child ” 


has as often filled that function as any line in poetry. 
The octave of this sonnet of Mr. Watson has some- 
thing of such a quality ; and there is force in the con- 
clusion of the sestett ; 
. . and over me 
The everlasting taciturnity ; 
The august, inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed ”. 


The weight of syllable is too burdensome; but 
coming in its place, the culminating burden of a 
thought that grew from the hiss of the wave on the 
pebbled shore to a terror-struck acknowledgment of the 
immensity of night, it leaves us with a forcible sense of 
the mood and of the scene which was to Mr. Watson 
his Bay of Naples. It is not the least of the sins of the 
daily paper that it has helped to kill in Mr. Watson 
poetry of this quality. Rit 


SIR WILFRID -LAURIER. . 


‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party.” By J. S. 
Willison. London: Murray. 1903. 255. net. 
Ts aim of this hook is to tell the story of Wilfrid 

Laurier from the time he entered L’Assomption 
College down to the despatch ‘of the Canadian Con- 
tingent to South Africa; there is a large amount of 
material in it which will be of interest to readers in 
England ; but it contains no special information and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has’ necessarily’ placed no confi- 
dential documents at the disposal of the writer. Of 
course Sir Wilfrid comes out a bigger man in its pages 
than any contemporary Canadian statesman alive or 
dead, and though Mr. Willison has pleasant things to 
say, with reservations, concerning Sir John Macdonald 
it is quite clear that he regards'his subject as the chief 
product so far of Canadian public life. As a good 
Liberal, Mr. Willison no doubt considers Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to be a Gladstone in contrast with the 
Disraelian tendencies of Macdonald. Nor would he be 
altogether wide of the fact in taking that view, except 
that in Sir Wilfrid Laurier we have an example of 
extraordinary consistency ; the convictions of his 
youth were pretty much the convictions of his mature 
manhood. 

The position of the Liberal party in Canada at the 
beginning of King Edward’s reign was vastly different 
from that occupied by the Reformers at the beginning 
of Queen Victoria’s. Thelong and bitter struggle with 
the executive, which ended only when Lord Durham’s 
recommendations were adopted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, left the impression on the popular mind that the 
Canadian Liberal was a revolutionary. He was looked 
upon as both republican and secularist, and was out of 
favour with the representative alike of the Crown and 
the Church. For this view, extremists like Lafontaine 
were responsible. Their advocacy of annexation to the 
United States gave the Conservatives a chance such as 
Home Rule gave the Tories in England. The Con- 
servatives became identified with the Canadian National 
ideal in religion, in politics, and in economics. When 
Mr. Wilfrid Laurier in 1887 took over the Liberal 
leadership from Mr. Edward Blake—who having 
‘‘always seemed on the side of the angels” in Canada 
came to England to join the Irish party,—he was con- 
fronted with the great name and the resourceful chief- 
tainship of Old To-morrow, and for long had occasion 
to fear that his race, religion and province were against 
his chances of leading his party to victory. e re- 
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markable thing about his sweeping triumph in 1896 
was that he, a Catholic, won the election on the Mani- 
toba School question in the teeth of the powerful Church 
forces arrayed against him. He considers himself 
none the Jess good a Catholic because he refuses to 
be a party to ecclesiastical ascendency in state affairs. 
Like Mr. Gladstone, the Churchman who carried dis- 
establishment in Ireland, Sir Wilfrid Laurier considers 
the peace and welfare of the country of the first im- 
portance, and when the Conservatives upheld the claim 
of the federal authorities to override the Manitoba 
Government in abolishing separate schools for Roman 
Catholics in the province, he took his stand beside the 
local authorities. In this he was acting in accord with 
the principles he had held for more than twenty years : 
in the very first address he ever gave in public he 
declared himself anti-clerical and he at any rate suc- 
ceeded in finding a solution of the Manitoba Schools 
roblem which, if it did not and does not please the 
oman Catholics, at least disposed of a constitutional 
crisis. Roman Catholic though he is, he has always re- 
sented attempts to force Liberalism into line with Roman 
Catholicism, but he ‘has never shared the view that to 
be loyal to the Pope it was necessary to be disloyal to 
the Sovereign. To form or to countenance a Roman 
Catholic party was, he said, to run risks of forcing all 
Protestants into a Protestant party, and that would 
have been as disastrous to the future of the 
country as it. would be to support the Bourassas in 
their anti-imperial propaganda to day. As valedictorian 
of McGill University in 1864 he said what he has said 
a hundred times since. Race hatred on Canadian soil 
is or should be dead : it would be the greatest calamity 
that could befall the..French Canadians to quarrel with 
the British Government which has conferred so many 
blessings upon them, and he exhorts his compatriots to 
be ‘‘true to their double origin, true to the memory 
and the reverence of the great nation from which they 
have sprung, and true to the great nation which gave 
them freedom”. Appeals to creed and appeals to race 
appeared to him equally fatal, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has from the first fought separatist and sectarian alike 
with the same strenuous conviction that he has resisted 
any attempt to impose disabilities upon the French- 
Canadian as French-Canadian or to rob him of any 
privilege guaranteed by the Imperial Government in the 
days when Canada became part of the spoils of suc- 
cessful war. 
Under Sir Wilfrid Laurier Canada has been brought 
into rather closer relations with the mother-country 
than obtained even under Sir John Macdonald whose 
services to the Empire were so great. At this particular 


time the chapters in which Mr. Willison deals with the 


views of the Canadian Liberals on Imperial questions 
will prove of most interest. Twenty-five years ago, the 
Conservatives, newly restored to office, frankly adopted 
an economic policy intended to secure the Canadian 
market to the Canadian manufacturer and producer. 
It was unfortunate that in aiming at the Americans the 
Canadian tariff hit the British exporter pretty hard 
also. But why, in arranging their Customs duties, 
should the Canadians consider the Mother-country ? 
Great Britain did not consider Canada when work- 
ing out free trade. The repeal of the Navigation 
Laws synchronised with the abolition of preferential 
treatment of colonial products; the double blow 
spread dismay throughout the colonies. ‘All the 
material advantages of the Empire were swept 
away,” says Mr. Willison, and for a time the 
business energy of many of the colonies was para- 
lysed. Angry remonstrances were sent home and 
‘treason, economic heresy and revolutionary. propa- 
ganda” were ‘‘the natural brood of commercial de- 
pression”. What wonder that the Canadians turned 
their gaze southwards in the assurance that annexation 
would secure them privileges equal to those abrogated 
in response to the teaching of an anti-Imperial economic 
and oa philosophy. Colonial appeals were met by 
the British Government, in which Mr. Gladstone held 
the Colonial portfolio, with a cold douche of Manches- 
terism. Mr. Gladstone was astonished at the material 
selfishness of the Canadians. They surely could not 
' desire ‘‘ that the market for their farm products should 
be maintained by means of a perpetual tax upon the 


people of England”. When some of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
critics talk of the enormous difference in bulk between, 
the business Canada does with the States and that which 
she does with Great Britain, it may be well to remember 
that the difference is attributable to the very system they 
would maintain. That Canada should have been the first 
colony to give the mother-country preference may be 
taken as a signal instance of her loyalty. To those 
who consider how Canada was treated half a century 
before, the Fielding tariff must have seemed as 
coals of fire for British heads. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
believing that Great Britain would never go back on 
the doctrines of Bright and Cobden, committed himself 
to the statement that Canada gave this preference 
desiring no return, but the Canadian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has discovered that he cannot 
guarantee Great Britain special consideration indefi- 
nitely unless there is some reciprocity. Happily Mr, 
Chamberlain was at the Colonial Office, eager to 
respond to colonial sentiment, quick to understand the 
bearings of imperial trade and ready to make a 
departure which should once more place imperial 
relations on a good footing. 


NOVELS. 
“‘ The Long Night.” By Stanley Weyman. London: 
Longmans. 1903. 6s. 


We hear so much continually of the horrors of the 
Inquisition (soon to be reintroduced into England by 
the operation of the Education Act—vide the Collected 
Works of the Nonconformist Conscience passim), that 
we hail with surprised delight an historical novel which 
gives a close time to the iniquities of Rome and ventures 
to hint at those of Geneva. It must not be supposed 
that Mr. Weyman writes with any theological bias or 
dogmatic purpose, but it so happens that his eye has 
fallen upon Geneva in the sixteenth century, and that 
the story which he sets forth in his usual picturesque 
way hinges upon the barbarous credulity which led the 
enlightened of that city to torment supposed witches. 
The hero is the ordinary young man (this time an 
adventurous student), but the heroine is more human 
than others of the same gallery. The intrigues of 
Savoy against Genevan independence supply the 
material for a brisk and readable romance, and the 
final attempt at a storm of the city affords some good 
fighting scenes. Mr. Weyman: has invented or dis- 
covered a remarkably interesting person in the shape 
of an Italian adventurer, scholar and intriguer with a 
touch of the swashbuckler, and the skill with which this 
villain works on the fears and hopes of a respectable 
Syndic raises the book from the level of its congeners. 


‘“‘ Priors Roothing.” By Ella Fuller Maitland. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 


‘* Priors Roothing ” is a book very pleasant to read 
but hard to describe and—in a way—not easy to criticise. 
The formula for its construction is of a type that has 
recently become familiar, perhaps on account of a reac- 
tion against the conventional novel. It is a spiritual 
grand-daughter of ‘‘ Cranford”. But the society of 
Priors Roothing, a quiet village, is very much influenced 
by the great world: the inhabitants run up to town for 
the day, or fight in the Boer war, or drive motor-cars. 
The events of a few weeks are described by an imaginary 
resident who keeps very much in the background, but 
shares, and imparts (as if in confidential letters to a 
sister) the secrets and sorrows of her neighbours. The 
charm of such a book must lie chiefly in the success 
with which characters are presented in a few touches, 
the essential difficulty in the method being that, while 
mere description would weary, the device of dialogue 
is almost eliminated by the conditions under which the 
author chooses to work. No conversations can be 
reported except those in which the narrator herself 
takes part. Mrs. Fuller Maitland is equipped for a 


difficult task by style, humour, and a delicate gift of 
observation, and though the result is not literature of 
the first order it is interesting throughout. The plot, 
such as it is, is governed by a skill which will admit no 
crude sensations, and here at last the hardened novel- 
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reader may find an almost ideally faultless girl who is 
not in the least insipid. 


“Up Side Streets.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. 3s. 6d. 


The short stories making up this volume bear unmistake- 
able sign, although there is no notification of the fact in 
the book itself, of having been written for periodical 

ublication. They belong to journalism. Mr. Pett 

idge has in him something of the irrepressible gamin 
of the streets which exhibits itself in all his stories. He 
relies on it as does the Cockney cabman in the London 
streets to carry him through. He is frequently funny 
but witty seldom. Mr. Ridge has been much praised 
for his faithful representation of cockney life, but it may 
be doubted whether he has really penetrated very far 
below the surface. His method is that of the photo- 

apher rather than of the artist. Hence a certain 
tediousness which shows itself especially in a collection 
of this kind. 


“The Beryl Stones.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 


With the laudable intention of saving her father 
from death by starvation, Ursula French steals a neck- 
lace of beryl stones. This entirely praiseworthy act 
proves the cause of all Ursula’s troubles throughout 
the greater portion of the book. Itis impossible to be- 


(Continued on page 522.) 
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lieve that any girl, however silly, could be quite so silly 
as the heroine of Mrs. Sidgwick’s book. She is always 
doing the most foolish things in the most foolish way 
and neglecting the most obvious means of avoiding 
them, and all this, we feel, in order that the book may 
be spun out to the requisite number of pages. Mrs. 
Sidgwick has in times past written good novels, but 
“‘The Beryl Stones” will certainly not add to her 
reputation. 


*‘Unto the Third Generation.” By M. P. Shiel. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 


Mr. Shiel’s imagination runs‘away with him. In 
this book we have sensation after sensation piled up in 
the most bewildering profusion until the brain reels 
and one refuses to be shocked at anything however 
horrible. Mr. Shiel must really exercise some self- 
restraint. When he brings his reader to a pass where 
half a dozen or so murders before breakfast seem the 
most natural thing in the world he is making a grave 
mistake. It is sensationalism gope mad, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Felissa, or the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment.” 
London: Methuen. 1903. 25. 6d. 


This is a reprint with twelve coloured plates quaintly illus- 
trating an old-fashioned pretty story which was. first published 
in 1811: apparently anonymously : at least no author’s name 
appears in the present edition. The mild satire and the mild 
moralising are perhaps, or rather were at that far-away period, 
more for grown-ups than children : but it is a delightful child’s 
‘story nevertheless and well worthy of a place amongst those 
books which children delight in and which are yet appreciated 
even more by their elders. 


‘“ Garden Pests.” By Phcebe Allen. London: Wells Gardner. 
1903. 35. 6d. 
This book displays considerable knowledge of insect-life in 
the garden, but it is written in rather an irritating kind of way. 
| eens between birds, plants and insects strike one 
jas babyish. It‘is'a‘pity Miss Allen is not more practical and 
commonsensible in *her handling of a subject ‘she thoroughly 
understands.: We should say there was a large garden-pest 
public. Too many people with gardens spend a large part of 
their lives in going about destroying everything even remotely 
suspected of designs on their flowers and fruits. There is a 
useful appendix containing remedies. 


“Studies in Nature and in Country Life.” By C. D. Whetham. 
and W. C. D. Whetham. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes. 1903. 25. 6d. 


Here is a little book containing some plain and simple 
account of the properties of air and water ; of sound, light and 
colour : a series of elementary lessons in science. We are not 
impressed by the title of the book which is too large, and gives 
not at all a good notion of the very modest contents. 


“Letters from High Latitudes” (Murray, 2s. 6d. net) by the 
late Marquess of Dufferin is an account of a voyage made in 
1856 in the schooner yacht “ Foam” to Iceland, Jan Meyer, 
and Spitzbergen. This is the eleventh edition of the book. 
‘Of course the name of the author has had much to do with its 
success, but it is so delightfully written that we believe it 
would have run into several editions had the author been an 
unknown man.—“ Chester ” (3s. 6d. net) is a volume in Messrs. 
Methuen’s series called “Old English Towns”. Mr. B.C. A. 
Windle is the author and Mr. New has done the illustrations. 
It is descriptive and historical—good average work of the 
kind. You-need perhaps a Freeman or a Kitchin—who both, 
if we recollect rightly, contributed books to the notable 
‘* Historic Towns” series to make the dead bones to live 
again.—The Astolat Press at Guildford produce few reprints, 
but these are always choicely done. eir work will only 
appeal to the epicure in print and paper, and get-up generally ; 
and we hope that this interesting experiment is satisfactory. 
Malory’s “Story of Ellayne” (Curtis, Guildford ; 1s.) is one 
of their latest productions. Of course everybody who cares 
for Tennyson’s “ Idylls ” should read Malory—and indeed who 
has not read and appreciated this little story? To-day, among 
those who love to prate..of what Lindley Murray teaches, it is 
of course regarded as invincible ignorance to regard two nega- 
tives as not always equalling one affirmative. Poor Malory! 
He often disregarded. this rule: yet somehow he ranks as 
English literature.—Mr. Philip Gibbs describes his book 
“Knowledge is Power” (Arnold, 3s. 6d.) as:“a guide to per- 
‘sonal culture ”. ‘We feel pretty sure of Mr.‘Gibbs’ own culture ; 
but doubt whether this particular guide of his will adorn 


others. “The Great Novelists”, “The Characteristics of 
Goethe ”, “Studies in Evolution”, “Woman as a Teacher ” 
“The History of the British Parliament”, “The Advant. * 
of Travel ”—these are but a very few of the subjects with which 
he deals. But would it not need an encyclopedia to treat 
these questions ? 


The authors of “ Wisdom While You Wait” have not kept 
their customers waiting long. This Calendar of England Day 
by Day (Methuen, 1s.) is at least as witty but less humorous 
than its predecessors. The wit is crisp but the authors will not 
again find a butt so provocative of humour as that “ ton of flesh” 
which first inspired them; and that part of the Calendar 
which most nearly approaches to the Encyclopedia skit is the 
most successful. The bogus advertisements are an admirable 
and most laughable satire on the belief in advertisement. May 
we offer the authors for their next effort this authentic conversa. 
tion, heard not long since before a hoarding? Two working- 
men were discussing an advertisement of a hair restorer. “Do 
you think it’s true ?” said one. “‘ True” said the other, “ if it was 
true wouldn’t the Duke of —— have a ’ead of ’air like a 
’edge’og?” The simile is exactly appropriate to the most 
original “anti-fluff” illustration—is it a portent of Shock- 
headed Peter ?—at the beginning’ of the Calendar. 


The new edition of the “ Handbook for Buckinghamshire” 
(Stanford, 6s.) has been under the charge of Mr. Ditchfield. It 
is a businesslike production. The prelimmary’pages touch on the 
botany of the county, the antiquities, and the Roman Remains, 
and there are paragraphs relating to “sport”, “church bells”, 
and “ country seats”. A more useful and thorough bit of work 
is the glossary of architectural words.: Many people who have 
the true feeling for architecture do not know what a “ string- 
course” or “quoins” are; and this list may therefore be 
serviceable—especially as writers on architecture in books of 
this description rarely lose an opportunity to use as many 
technical words as possible. 


“Our Mutual Friend” and “Christmas Stories” “ David 
Copperfield” 2s. each: “The Uncommercial Traveller” and 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock” 1s. 6d. each. The most recently 
issued volumes of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s Fireside 
Edition of Dickens. 


For This Week’s Books see page 524, 


THE METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA. 


THE MOST RECENT 
PIANOLA DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH ENABLES ANY: 
fl ONE TO RENDER A COM. 
PUSITION EXACTLY. AS 
IT HAS BEEN PLAYED BY 
A GREAT MUSICIAN. 


S most people know, 
the PIANOLA is an 
instrument which enables 
anyone to play the piano. It 
is operated through paper 
music rolls, the performer 
supplying the expression by 
means of levers. The Metro- 
style consists of an index or 
pointer attached to the tempo lever of the PIANOLA, with 
which the performer follows a red line marked on the music roll. 
This line indicates how the composition has been rendered by 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, or other great pianists; and when the 
performer is guided by it he reproduces exactly the performance 
of the virtuoso in all its changes of tempo, its accent and expres- 
sion. The METROSTYLE PIANOLA may be seen by any- 
one who calls at Holian Hall, our new address. Catalogue H 
will be sent on application. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 
AZOLIAN HALL, 
185-6-7 New Bond Street, W. 
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No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets, } Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


ESTABLISHED 186i. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


oO CURRENT ACCOUNTS. fe) 
le 
be) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand, a 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telegraphic A Brrxeeck, Lonpon.” 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


\THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 24 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection Jor 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


THE LIBRARY OF Tas LATE REV. EDWARD CHATTERTON 
ORPEN AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE; 

will SELL b at their House, ‘No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on MO 26, and Fhree Following at x o'clock! 
a BOOKS and MANG RIPTS including the LIBRARY of the late. 

Rev. EDWARD CHATTERTON y ORPEN of Exeleigh, Starcross, Devon, com- 
ising the Writings of Harrison Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray Blackmore 

ge Borrow, Fenimore Cooper, and other Modern Authors—Works Illustrated 

by Bewick, and a large Collection of Books illustrated by George and Robert Cruik- 
ank—Ackermann’s University of Cambridge—the Bibliographical Works of 
Dibdin—Historical Literature—Voyages and Travels—Works on Natural History 
and Science—Books illustrated by Rowlandson and others; with Coloured Plates— 
Art—Architecture—Books of Prints, &c. ; also selected Portion of the LIBRARY 
of Dr. JAMES MORISON, including. Works, 28 vols. —Spedding’s 
Bacon, 14 vols.—the Roman Breviary, b the Marquis of Bute—Contemporary 
Poetical Literature—Works of Bibliogra) raph y—the Writings of Freeman, Froude, 
and other Historical Literature—Fuller Worthies Library, Large Paper—Chertsey 

Worthies Library—Ruskin’s Writings—Valuable Books of Reference, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN mine, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND: 


Telegraphic Address: BookmeN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON... 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Byron, w. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE 1903-4. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments o 
Literature, Perfectly New in Condition, and Greatly Reduced in Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount 
Prices, and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


‘““ VINELAND ” and L MASQUE.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors | Open 7.45- 
THE PALACE. 


FTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING f ry Ane AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIRS, 
Seats at the Box-office from rr tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitabl 
for Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11,12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Blaek Handle... .. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle ..__.. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX S8TROP 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6a 


Wholesale : Ossorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘‘ LamMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and: references on application. 


Rss AMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference 
for Boarder Vacancies in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior Houses. 
—Apply, HEADMASTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T 
“BITE” THE SKIN. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLON PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES. NAPLES, ORT ID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices! 
Managers {KnDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. J Fencharch London, 
to the latter firm at 5 Fench venue, , orte 
28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Ad: 
GIVE THE et ee for Company and vertising. Advice, . 


free of charge. Replies received. © 
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VERSES. 


By WALTER CASSELTON. 


Large pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. 


By VALENTINE ASH. 
Fcap. 8vo. buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Valentine Ash has shown that he is capable not only of genuine 
emotion, but of impressing that emotion on others."—Morning Leader. 


ORESTES. 


By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
A blank-verse Drama in Four Acts. 

“* Everything in the book is managed with so becoming a dignity and so 
tranquil a poetic art that the work stands well upon its own merits as one both 
of scholarship and of imagination. Its characters are stately personages 
moving in the rarefied atmosphere of exalted feeling and its verse gracefully 
modelled after the Hellenic exemplar.” —Scotsman. 


GASTON DE FOIX, 
and Other Plays. 
By MAuRICE BARING, Author of ‘‘ The Black Prince.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 

“The technique of Mr. Baring’s verse is in harmony with the dignity of 
which we have spoken. It is limpid, delicate, and weighty. Mr. Baring has 
now proved his right to be pions as one of the most hopeful of our younger 
poets.” —Daily Chronicle. 


KORAH. 
By H. R. C. Dosss. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Play in blank verse dealing with the time of Moses. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


In 1 vol. demy Svo. with 3 Portraits, 21s. net. 

LADY LOUISA STUART’S LETTERS TO miISS 
LOUISA CLINTON, and others, from 1826 to 1834. Second Series. Edited 
by Hon. J. A. Home. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 42s. net. 

THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History of the Gordon 
Highlanders from 1794 to 1898. Including an Account the 75th Regiment 
from 1787 to 188+. By Lieut.-Col. C. GReEENHILL GARDYNE. 

** One of the most interesting an dable regimental histories which it has been 
our fortune to meet with.” — Globe. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, NEW EDITION, 1os. 6d. 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. by Sir 
Georce Wesse Dasent, D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the 
= and Diffusion of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by ARTHUR IRWIN 

ASENT. 
** As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms of the whole 
race, they must survive to an indefinite future.” — 7imes. 
“ May claim to rank as a classic......A of stories which has been a perpetual 
delight to manhood and to youth.”—Notes and Queries. 
In x vol. crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. net. 
‘THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. 
AMES B. Jounston, B.D., Falkirk. (Jn November. 
he pages are brightly written, and Mr. Jobnston can communicate his own 
enthusiasm to his readers.”—Glasgow Herald. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 

NORWAY: the Northern Playground. With Chapters on the 

Physical Features, &c., of the Country. By Wm. Cecit 

n 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND OTHER 


MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. Norman Cot.ie, F.R.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club. 


In x vol. with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal Svo. 36s. net. 
THE ALPS IN 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moore. 
Edited by Avex. B. W. Kennepy, LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Alpine 


Club. 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


LIGHT AND LEADING, 
' and Other Essays. 


38. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 


Author of “‘ The Witchery of Books,” ‘‘ Greetings in the Market,” &c. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 


The Articles in this Series appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review :—11 /uly, The Lord Chief Justice; 18 /udy, 
Mr. Justice Wright ; 25 /u/y, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and Mr, Justice Lawrance; 1 A ¢, The Master of 
the Rolls; 8 August, The Lord Chancellor. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Modelling : a Guide for Teachers and Students (E. Lanteri. Vol, [J ) 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

Representative Art of Our Time (Edited by Charles Holme), 
of ** The Studio.” 31s. 6d. net. Ofices 

Children of the Old Masters: Italian School (Alice Meynell), gas, 
net; The Great French Painters (C. Mauclair), 215. net 
Duckworth. 

Elemen Design (C. F. Dawson); Metal-work (Frank G. Jack, 
and Hall. 3s. net each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Recollections of James Martineau (Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd), 
Edinburgh : Morton. 35. 6d. net. 

R. J. Campbell M.A., Pastor of the City Temple (Charles T, 
Bateman). Partridge. 15. 6d. net. 

Sixteen Years in Siberia: Some Experiences of a Russian Revoly- 
tionist (Leo Deutsch. Translated by Helen Chisholm). Murray, 

General Sir Henry Drury Harness K.C.B. (The late General 
Collinson. Edited by General Webber). Royal Engineers’ 
Institute Committee. 

The Bayard of India: a Life of General Sir James Outram Bart, 
G.C.B., &c. (Captain Lionel J. Trotter). Blackwood. 16s. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 


_Cambria’s Chieftain (E. Everett Green), 35. 6¢.; Daddy’s Lad 


(E. L. Haverfield), 15s. 6¢.; On Angel’s Wings (Ion. Mrs. 
Greene), 1s. 6d.; A Fair Jacobite (H. May Poynter), 2s. 6d, ; 
Isabel’s Secret (By the Author of ** The Story of a Happy Little 
Girl”), 2s. ; Riverton Boys (K. M. Eady and R. Eady), 15. 6d; 
Beggars of the Sea (Tom Bevan), 3s. 6d. ; The House on the 
Moor (Harold Avery), 1s.; The Round Tower, a Tale of ’98 
(Florence M. S. Scott and Alma Hodge), 1s. 6@. ; The Castle of 
the White Flag (E. Everett Green), 5s. ; Our Dogs, Is. ; The 
Doll’s House, 6¢@.; A B C of Games and Toys, 6d. ; Silver 
Bubbles, 3s. 6¢. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Granny’s Brocade (Helen Oxenborough), 2s.; The Story of Phyllis 
(Mary Charlotte Malim), 2s. 6¢. ; Theodora Phranza (Rev. J. M. 
Neale), 3s. 6@. ; The Head-Hunters of Christabel (Alfred Penny), 
35. Sd. ; The Wrecker’s Farm (Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell), 
2s. ; Spurs and Bride (Gertrude Hollis), 2s. 6¢. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Kenneth’s Children, 2s. ; Mother Bunch, 2s. ; Other People, 2s.; 
Uncle Philip, 2s. 6d. (Stella Austin). Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co, 

Littledom Castle and Other Tales (Mrs. M. H. Spielmann) ; Memoirs 
of Grimaldi (Edited by Boz), 2s. ; Festus, a Poem (P. J. Bailey); 
The Madcaps (Rev. Frederick Langbridge). George Routledge 
and Sons. 

The Manor School (L. T. Meade), 6s. ; Gay (By the Author of 
** Lassie,” ** Laddie,” &c.), 35. 6d. W. and R. Chambers. 

The Firebrands of the Caspian (F. M. Holmes); The Desert Scout 
(William Johnston). S. W. Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d. each. 

Mother Goose (Illustrated by Mabel Chadburn). Dent. 5s. net. 

Day Unto Day Uttereth Speech (Compiled by the Hon. M. Cordelia 
Leigh). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 53s. 

St. Nicholas (Vol. XXX. Part II. Conducted by Mary Mapes 

ge). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Hop o’ My Thumb and Other Fairy Tales (Jean Wylie), 25. 6d. ; 
Fishy-Winkle (Jean C. Archer), 1s. 6d. ; Dumpy Proverbs 
(Honor C. Appleton), 1s. 6d.; Little Yellow Wang-ho (M. C. 
Bell), 1s. 6¢. ; Uther and Igraine (Warwick Deeping), 6s. ; Tim 
and the Dusty Man (Mrs. Ernest Ames). Grant Richards. 

The Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor (IF. Claude Kempson). Arnold. 


35. 6d. 

The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts (Verses by H. Belloc), Duckworth. 

The Boy’s Own Annual, The Girl’s Own Annual, 8s. each ; The 
Girl’s Own Reciter (Edited by Charles Peters) ; The Boy’s Own 
Reciter (Edited by George A. Hutchison), 2s. 6d. each. Religious 
Tract Society. 

Slipper’s A B C of Fox Hunting (E. CE. Somerville). tos. 6d. net. ; 
The Crimson Fairy Book (Andrew Lang), 6s. Longmans. 

The Christmas Kalends of Provence (Thomas A. Janvier). Harpers. 
6s. 

Big Animal Picture Book. Dean and Son. 6s. 

Scroodles and Other Stories (Mrs. Barré Goldie), 2s. 6d. ; Amazing 
Adventures (H B. Neilson and S. Baring-Gould), 55. 5 
Turvy-Topsy (W. Gunn Gwennet), 35. 6¢. Skeffington and Son. 

The Rubbish Alphabet (Gerald Sichel). Sonnenschein. Is. net. 

Denslow’s Night Before Christmas (Clement C. Moore). Heinemann. 

Six Fairy Plays for Children (Netta Syrett). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Little Degchie Head, 1s. 6d. ; The King’s Guards 
(R. Power Berrey), 35. 6¢. Nisbet and Co. 


CLAssIcs. 
Popeeres and Translations from the Greek (Earl of Cromer). 
acmillan, 55. net. 
Selections from Tibullus (J. P. Postgate). Macmillan. 5s. 
Homer: Iliad, Book I. (L. D. Wainwright). Bell. 15. 64. 
FICTION. 
The Story of Susan (Mrs. H. Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Plowshare and the Sword (Ernest G. Henham). Cassell. 65. 
Her Magnetic Power (‘‘Iris”). Nicholson and Sons. 55. 
Adventures of Gerard (A. Conan Doyle). Newnes. 6s. 
Minnows and Tritons (B. A. Clarke). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
Gran’ma’s Jane (Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. 
Romance: a Novel (Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer). 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


(Continued on page 526.) 
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24 October, 1903 


The Saturday Review. 


HE extraordinary communication re- 


Letter received by ‘The Times” on October 15th. 


produced on this page came to the = 
office of *‘ The Times” on October 15th. 
It bears neither signature nor date, and 
displays utter ignorance of facts which 
have been fully disclosed to every news- 
paper reader in the United Kingdom. Yet 


the letter has apparently been written in a 
e of business in the City of London, 
the occupiers of which may reasonably be 
expected to apprehend the meaning of 
plain words printed in the newspapers 
day after day, and may be expected also 
to understand that ‘The Times” makes 
no assertion as to its present transactions 
without doing all that it asserts it is doing, 
and makes no statements regarding its 
arrangements for the future without being 
ina position te do, and intending to do, 
all that it asserts it is about to do. We 
take the unusual course of giving publicity 
to this letter because its refutation is a 
convenient form in which to emphasise 
certain facts that cannot be too widely 
known. 
The writer makes three distinct sug- | 

| 


gestions :— 
je First.—He suggests that the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica which ‘* The Times ” is 
now selling is not up to date. 

SEconD.—He suggests that ‘* The Times” makes a false state- 
ment in declaring that after December 19th the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica will be sold through booksellers only, and will be supplied 
to them by ‘‘The Times” upon the strict stipulation that copies 
shall be sold to the public at neither more nor less than{the full 
catalogue price, that is to say £57 for the Cloth binding, £69 for the 
Half-Morocco binding, £79 for the Three-Quarter Levant binding, 
and £101 for the Full Morocco binding—in each case more than 
double the price at which ‘‘ The Times” now supplies the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica direct to the public with an optional system of 
instalment payments, which will also cease to exist on December 19th 
at the latest. 

THIRD.—He suggests that it is indecorous to give insistent pub- 
licity to the offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica by ‘‘ The Times.” 

These suggestions taken separately are, as we shall show, unwar- 
ranted, and when taken in combination they are the more unjustifiable, 
as they suggest that ‘‘ The Times” has organised an elaborate fraud. 

First.—The suggestion that the Encyclopedia Britannica is not 
up to date misrepresents the facts respecting a matter of common 
knowledge. No one who is utterly illiterate can to-day be ignorant 
of the fact that the Encyclopedia Britannica has, at an expense of 
more than £100,000, been very recently brought up to date. A 
thousand contributors, including the most distinguished men of our 
time, have collaborated upon the task of making the Encyclopedia 
Britannica the most up-to-date library of reading and reference that 
has ever been published. Page after page is thick with dates such as 
1900, 1901, 1902. It tells the story of events as recent as the last 
eruption of Mont Pelée in 1902, the deaths of Rudolf Virchow and 
Emile Zola in September, 1902, the collapse of St. Mark’s Campanile 
in 1902, the incorporation of the Shipping Combine in 1902. It gives 
biographies of living men with a fulness which is illustrated by the 
fact that it chronicles the last serious illness of the King of England 
in 1902, and the excommunication of Count Tolstoy in 1901. No 
honest critic, however inexpert, can say that such a book is not up to 
date. 

SEcoND.—To suggest that when ‘The Times” announces an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. in the price of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica as being firmly fixed and settled for the 19th December at 
latest, it makes this announcement falsely, is to ascribe to this journal 
both dishonesty and folly. ‘*The Times” has repeatedly and explicitly 
Stated that it has, until 1919, absolute control of the sale of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The words in which ‘‘The Times” 
announced the coming change in price, and the cessation of the sale 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica direct by ‘‘ The Times ” to the public, 
are unequivocal. The most astute casuist could not suggest any 
loophole of escape by which the guarantee given by ‘‘ The Times” to 
those who now subscribe to the Encyclopedia Britannica could be 
evaded. Any subscriber who books an order to-day has a guarantee 
for the breaking of which “‘ The Times ” would be legally responsible ; 
because that guarantee forms an inducement to him to purchase. 

Here is that guarantee in explicit terms : 

‘* The Times ” will, after December 19th, sell the book to booksellers, 
and to no one else in any part of the United Kingdom. Every book- 


seller who buys a book will, no matter how many copies he buys, pay 


to ‘* The Times” the full catalogue price (more than double the pre- 


sent price), less a trade discount of 10 per cent. Every copy supplied 
by ‘‘ The Times ” to the bookseller will be supplied with the strict 
stipulation that it shall be sold to the public at neither more nor less 
than the full catalogue price, which is, for the cloth binding £57, more 


than twice the present price, with proportionate increases of price for 


other forms of binding. 


Tuirp.—If the offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica by ‘‘ The 
Times” had not been persistently advertised, it would have been 
impossible to sell such a number of copies as would enable ‘‘ The 
Times ” to print in large quantities, and to sell at a low price. 

The three points presented by the communication which we 
reproduce on this page have now received a consideration more ample 
than such a production would, in the ordinary course, suggest. ‘* The 
Times,” in taking notice of this letter, is not, however, concerned 
with the defence of either its interests or its reputation, neither of 
which could. be compromised by so trivial an imputation. It is 
defending the interests of a great number of men of modest means who 
need the Encyclopedia Britannica, who would be the better for 
possessing it, who can afford to buy it at the existing price and upon 
the existing terms of payment, who will not perhaps obtain it at all if 
they delay its purchase until after the price has been increased. That 
any man of business in the City of London, however ill-informed, 
could have written such a letter as this, is in itself a fact amazing 
rather than important. But the receipt of such a communication 
affords a convenient—if not an altogether sufficient—occasion for a 
plain and direct statement of the connection between ‘* The Times” 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. And the reader who, in 
addition to being convinced that the price of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is going to be more than doubled, would like to know what 
sort of a book the Encyclopedia Britannica is, and upon what terms 
of monthly payments it is sold by ‘*The Times” for a few weeks 
more, will receive these further particulars by return of post, if he 
makes use to-day of the inquiry form printed on this page. 


To THE MANAGER, *‘ THE TIMES,” Publication Department, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently completed ** Encycio- 
paedia Britannica.” This book I will return to you, within three 
days of its receipt, if you send with it a stamped and addressed cover 
in which to enclose it to you. 


(Please write clearly.) 


AdAPESS 
Sar. 4. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


| THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


| By JOHN MORLEY. 
| With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


___ By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC : The Fortress of New France. 


By Sir Gitpert Parker, M.P., and CLraupe G. Bryan. With 25 Photo- 
t gravure Portraits, 97 Full-Page and other Illustrations in the Text, and 
5 Maps. 8&vo., 15s. net. 


VOLUMES & IV. Now READY. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By W. J. 


Courtnuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Late Professor of Poetry in the 
| University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. os. net each. 
+ Vol. 111.—The Intellectual Conflict of the 17th Century ; Decadent Influence of 


ithe Feudal Monarchy ; Growth of the National Genius. 
vo IV.—Development and Decline of the Poetic Drama; Influence of the 


urt and the People. 
| *,* Previously published Vols. I. and II. 


ros. net each. 


| By THE EARL OF CROMER. 
PARAPHRASES and TRANSLATIONS from the 


GREEK. By the EARL OF CROMER. Crown 8vo. ss net. 


THE LAND OF HEATHER (SCOTLAND). 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown $yo. 
8s. 6d. net. e 


HUMANISM. Philosophical 


F, C. S. ScHitLer, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LABOUR 
OF A 


IN 
GREAT WORK. LONDON. 
By CHARLES BOOTH. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 


) 5s. net per vol. 
+» } 15. net the set. 


5s. net per vol. 
20s, net the set. 


} 
} 5s. net per vol. 
} 


Essays. By 


COMPLETION 


In 17 vols. 
First Series: ‘* POVERTY” .. ws 


In 4 vols. .. ee 

Second Series : ‘‘ INDUSTRY” eo a 

In 5 vols. .. ee ee 

Third Series : ‘‘ RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES” .. oa 

In 7 vols. .. ee ee ee 

Final Volume: ‘‘ NOTES ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES,” 

and Conclusion .. .. 

Each volume may be obtained separately. 

The earlier volumes have been revised, and the whole work is uniformly bound 
in white parchment. 

The Contents of the TH7RD SERIES include :— 
TWENTY LARGE SCALE COLOURED MAPS, ine the Social Condition 


of i, Inhabitants of each street in London, arranged in Ecclesiastical Parishes 
_and Districts ; 

TWENTY-TWO DISTRICT SKETCH sand Li f 
OF WORSHIP, classified locally. of PLACES 
An ABSTRACT of the work PU 
of the ent 3 i 

MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


30s. net the set. 
5s. net. 


LA REYUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REYUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 
Pen de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


' Au prix de 24 fr., ona un abonnement d’ss an pour LA REVUE, rIcHEMENT 
-ILLUSTREE, 
’_“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
vest extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
glue (FRAMCISqUE Sarcgy);.‘‘rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
le lesprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis ime situation brillante et pré-' 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres ” (Les Débats). 

La Revue parait Z rer et /e 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

a Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
Périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1s00 gravures et contenant plus de 40 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 
aa ~ regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

clus. 

+ On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étranger 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


» Rédaetion et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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Verona’s Father (D. Christie Mhrray) ; An Angel’s Portion 
Gissing). Chatto and Windus. 6s. pio (Algernon 
Over the Border (Robert Barr), 6s. ; Niece Diana (Marion Ward) 
2s. 6d. Isbister. 
The Stronger Claim (Alice Perrin). Nash. 6s. 
The Key of Paradise (Sidney Pickering). Arnold. 6s. 
The Lake of Palms (Romesh Dutt. Second Edition). Unwin. 
That Brilliant Peggy (L. T. Meade). Hodder and Stoughton, 
Katharine Frensham (Beatrice Harraden). Blackwood. 6s, 


HISTORY. 
Commercial and Financial Relations between England and Ireland 


6: 


from the Period of the Reformation (Alice Effie Murray). King, 
Ios. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Ancient Peoples (Robinson Souttar). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 


A Calendar of the Middle Temple Records (Charles Henry Hopwood), 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

Ireland’s Renaissance (R. J. Smith). Dublin : Hodges, Figgis. 55. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies and of their System 
of Government (Hugh Edward Egerton). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 

After Worcester Fight (Allan Fea). Lane. 15s. net. 

The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900 (Francis Henry Skrine), 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 6s. 

A Description and History of Powerscourt (Viscount Powerscourt), 
Mitchell and Hughes. 

Law. 
The Education Acts, 1870-1903 (G. R. S. Taylor). Routledge. 
The Law and Practice of Extradition (Henry C. Biron and Kenneth 


E. Chalmers). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 20s. 
REPRINTS. 
Kidnapped ; Catriona (R. L. Stevenson). Cassell. 2s. net each. 


Rue with a Difference (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 35. 67. 

Tanglewood Tales; A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys (Nathaniel 
Hawthorne). Dent. 35. 6d. net each. 

The Eve of S. Agnes (Keats) ; The Story of Elayne (Malory). Guild- 
ford: Curtis. Is. net each. 
Red Letter Library ”:—Charles Lamb—Essays of Elia; 
Thackeray—The Four Georges. Blackie. 25. 6d. net each. 
The ‘Nemesis of Faith (James Anthony Froude. Third Edition), 
Routledge. 

Barchester Towers (Anthony Trollope); John Halifax, Gentleman 
(Mrs. Craik). Blackie. 2s. 6a. each. 

The Three Clerks (Anthony Trollope). Long. 2s. net. 

The Scarlet Letter (Nathaniel Hawthorne). Loutledge. 1s. 

Herb of Grace (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

‘‘The Temple Classics” :—Dickens’ Great Expectations; Bede s 
Ecclesiastical History. Dent. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Goethe’s Faust (‘* Newnes’ Pocket Classics”). Newnes. 2s. 6d. net. 
ScHOOL Books, 
Fractional Distillation (Sydney Young). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Examples in Practical Geometry and Mensuration (J. W. Marshall and 
C. O. Tuckey). Bell. 1s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy (Flie 
Metchnikoff. English Translation edited by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell). Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 

Man’s Place in the Universe (Alfred Russel Wallace). Chapman and 
Hall. 12s., 6d. net. 

Ether and Gravitation (William George Hooper). Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book Prices Current, 1903. Stock. 275. 6d. net. 

Britain’s Peril (T. J. Morris). Greening. Is. 

Fifteenth-Century Cartulary of St. Nicholas’ Hospital, Salisbury, The 
(Edited by Chr. Wordsworth). Salisbury: Brown and Co. 
Gemme della Letteratura Italiana. Modelli di Prosa e Poesia (da 
Joel Foote Bingham). Firenze: G. Barbéra; Londra e Nuova 

York: Enrico Frowde. 355. net. 

History of English Poetry, A (W. J. Courthope. Vols. III. and IV.). 
Macmillan. 10s. net each. 

Imperial Fiscal Reform (Sir Vincent Caillard). Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

Lady Anne’s Walk (Eleanor Alexander). Arnold. 75. 6d. 

Légendes de Mort et d’Amour: Souvenirs d’Aragon—Légendes 


d’Andalousie—Croquis Madrilénes (Par Gaston Routier). Paris: 
Dujarrie et Cie. 
Melassare Agario ed Alimentare in Italia (Italio Giglioli). Portici: 


Premiato Stab. Tip. Vesuviano di E. della Torre. tod. 
Memories of the Months (Third Series. Sir Herbert Maxwell). 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Problems and Persons (Wilfrid Ward). Longmans. I 
Simple Life, The (Charles Wagner. Translated from the French by 
Mary Louise Hendee). Isbister. 35. 6a. 
Sophisms of Free-trade and Popular Political Economy Examined 
(Sir John Barnard Byles. New Edition). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tube, Train, Tram and Car (Arthur. H. Beavan). Routledge. 
Valet’s Tragedy, The, and Other Studies (Andrew Lang). Long- 
mans. 125. 6d. net. 
Within the Pale (Michael Davitt). Hurst and Blackett. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcTOBER:—Revue des Deux 

Mondes, 3/%.; La Revue (Amcienne ‘‘ Revue des Revues”), 

1 fr.30; Baconiana,§1s.; The Delineator, ; The Monist, 50¢.; 

. East and West, 17.3; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; The Open 

Court, 6@. ; Ord Ock Bild (Stockholm), 1 47. ; The Lamp, 15¢. ; 

‘The Quarterty Review;~6s. ; The Law Quarterly Review, 55. 5 
. The Smart Set, 


45. net. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 


Studies in Secret History. By ANDREW LANG. vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ConteNnTS.—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne D'Arc—The Mystery 
of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “‘ Fisher's Ghost "~The Mystery of Lord 
Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE 


WAR. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [On Tuesday next. 


THREE FRENCHMEN in BENGAL; 


or, the Loss of the French Settlements. By S. C. HILL, B.A., B.Sc. Officer 
in charge of the Records of the Government of India. With 4 Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [On Tuesday next. 
*,* This account of the loss of the French Settlements in Bengal has 
been composed almost entirely from hitherto unpublished documents, and 
the Author's object has been to make something like a picture of Bengal 
as it appeared lo the French when Clive arrived there. The ‘* Three 
Frenchmen” were M. Renault, Chief of Chandernagore; M. Law, 
Chief of Cossimbazar ; and M. Courtin, Chief of Dacca. 


PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. By 


WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” 
14S, net. 

ConTENTS.—The “Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 
Rome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour’s “‘ The Foundations of 
Belief” —Candour in Biography—Tennyson— Thomas Henry .Huxley—Two 
Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 
Work of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 


NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN’S “ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


PE. By EDWARD A, FREEMAN, D,C.L., LL.D. ‘THIRD 


OF £VURO ) 
EDITION. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Professor 


of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. ras. 6d. 
‘ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
x 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 


L. H. DE VISME SHAW. With Chapters on Snipe and Woodeeck in 
Ireland by RICHARD J. USSHER. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 Illustrations by A. THorsurNn and C..WuyMPER. 

8vo. cloth, ss., or half-bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net. (On Tuesday next. 


THREE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCES. — 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE LONG NIGHT: a Tale of Geneva 


in 1602. By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a brave story, as fine as anything its author has done, and sure of the 
regard of any reader of spirit.”—Scotsman. 
“For ingenuity of invention, for unending variety of coherent incidents, for 
vehement descriptions of crowds, fights, or council chambers, Mr. Weyman never 
ceases to be honestly entertaining.” —Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. A Tale of 


the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. By H.C. BAILEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“This romance belongs to the first rank of romances. It is a graphic, ingenious, 
and dramatic piece of work.”—Daily Mail. 


LONG WILL: a Tale of John Ball and 


the Peasant Rising in the Reign of Richard II. By FLORENCE CON. 
VERSE. ; With 6 Llustrations by GartH Jones. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. Price Sixpence. 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN. Chaps. | FIRST O’ MAY. By BEN Bott. 
IX., X. By W. E. Norris. | THE JUSTICE OF THE MOUN. 
“THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE.” | TAINS. By Frances MacNas. 
By A. L. 


CANADA IN THE SIXTIES. Il. 
YOUNG RUSSIAN AND YOUNG © 


By Paut Fountain. 
ENGLISHMAN. By N.W.Cray- ON A CUBAN INGENIO. By 


TON, NARANJA AMARGA. 


THE FAIRY PIPERS. ByDuncan THE DISENCHANTED SQUIR- 
J. Ropertson. REL. By Netra Syretr. 


OLD-FASHIONED ACCOMPLISH- AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
MENTS. By Crementina Brack. | By ANDREW Lana. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 406. OCTOBER. 6s. 
THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO | CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and 
the DISCO 


VERY OF AMERICA. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


| THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMY. 
THE EMMET INSURRECTION. | BOHEMIA AND THE AUSTRO- 
TURNER. | HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 
THE REVELATIONS of RADIUM. | MR..WATSON’S POEMS. 


PIERRE LOTI: AN APPRECIA- | OXFORD IN 1903. 
TION. | POLITICS AND PARTIES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


M ESSRS. CONSTABLE beg to announce for early 

Publication THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE, by 
Field-Marshal Viscount WoLsELEY, 2 vols. 32s. net. THE 
PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTERPIECES, by CHARLES. 
RICKETTS, with 54 Illustrations in Photogravure, Imp. 4to. Limited’ 
Edition, £5 5s. net. ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION IN THE 
SIXTIES, by GLeEson WuiteE;’ with. six Photogravure Plates, 
31s. 6d. net. CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by 
A. G. BRADLEY, fully Illustrated, 16s. net. OLD CAPE COLONY: 
by Mrs. A. P. TROTTER, with 100 IlIlustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD, by the Rev. W. H. Hutron, 
D.D., with. overy 100 Illustrations, ros.‘ 6d. net. STUDIES IN 
SHAKESPEARE, by J. Cuurtron Cottrns, 7s. 6d. THE 
TOMBS OF THE POPES, translated by R. W. Seton WaTsON, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. THE LOG OF A COWBOY, a Stirring 
Narrative of Life in the Far West, by ANDY ADAMS, Illustrations, 6s, 
JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, with 60 Illustrations by Native 
Artists, four in colour, 6s. net. Fiction to be published includes : 
MY POOR RELATIONS, Stories of Dutch Peasant Life, by 
MAARTEN MAARTENS, and TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS, by 
ELEANOR HAYDEN, author of ‘Travels Round Our Village,” &c. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VIS- 
COUNT GOUGH, Field Marshal. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
New Edition. With a chapter on The Negro Question in America. 55. net. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


By E. L. GODKIN, 
Author of ‘‘ Problems of Modern Democracy,” &c. 
New Impression. 6s. net. 


THE A BECKETTS OF “ PUNCH.” 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘Genial memories written in a genial style, chatty table-talk such as might be 
expected from so genial a conversationalist as Mr. Arthur i Beckett. Plenty of 
good stories, plenty of pleasant gossip, plenty of kindly a oe 

cademy. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


“His Masterpiece.”—Saturpay Review. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“ Actual, Human, ‘Exciting.”—Morninc Post. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. C. Voun, 
70,000 SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 


‘‘ Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of poetry not often encountered......A 
rare piece of work......A book of rare and singular charm.”—Vorkshire Post. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
Second Edition. 
“The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is woven with 
wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”—Bookman. 
‘* A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation, and 
of deftly sustained interest...... We recommend the book cordially.”—A theneumnt. 


“A brilliant success,”—BirmincuaM Daity Post. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
By U. L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of “‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 
strong story......‘ Petronilla ’ claims and holds the reader’s keenest sympathy 
throughout the story, and best tribute to an author’s ability will be phaser. woe. | 
after the book is laid aside.” —Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. No.7 of 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 5s. net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. am 
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G. A. B. DEWAR’S 


Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


Supply any of these: 
THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 
7s. 6d. 


“One of the most delightful books which I have 
ever HO 


‘*€ This delightful book...... A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 


Daily Mail. 
** A very charming book.” —AMorning Post. 
** Full of poetry of the woods.” —Spectator. 


**The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

Land and Water. 


“We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” — Westminster Gazette. 


*« The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—Zruth. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Its Story and Scenery. 
4s. 6d. net. 
(In Dent’s County Guides.) 
** After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 


forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —Ashenaum. 


“When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
aman as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

** A charming little book.”—Dazily Mail. 


Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
** Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 
“This really fascinating little book.” —Standard. 
** Mr, Dewar’s charming book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with delight.” 


THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 

** The standard work upon the subject.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“* That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’ ”—Speaker. 

“ That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature of 

angling.” —Standard. 
** George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry fly fishing.” 
Mr. SypNEY Buxton, M.P, 
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a 
THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


Will contain 
an important Article 
by 


ELIJAH HELM 
| on 


PROTECTION 


AND THE 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


READY NOVEMBER 2. 


For complete Contents see this space next week, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 396. OCTOBER, 1903. 6s. 
1. SOPHOCLES AND THE GREEK GENIUS. By T. HerserT WARREN. 
2. THE RELIGION OF NAPOLEON I. By J. Hottanp Rose. 
3. THE NOVELS OF MR. HENRY JAMES. By Professor Eton. 
4. OUR ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS, 
5. THE TIME-SPIRIT IN GERMAN LITERATURE, By Wa cter SicueL- 
6. LEO XIII. AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 
7 


. THE REIGN OF THE ENGINEER. By Professor HENRY ARMSTRONG, 


8 MACEDONIA AND THE POWERS (with a Map). 

9. LA FRANCE ET LES CONGREGATIONS. With a Note by Dr. Gasquet. 
ro. THE LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

11x. THE CABINET AND THE WAR OFFICE, By Spenser WILKINSON. 
12, RETALIATION AND RECIPROCITY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides. 


Special Articles : 
SIR FREDERICK LUGARD, K.C.M.G. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Lord Alverstone. 
Price 2d. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” of July 30 says: 


“ The Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 

which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
Pfering financial loss, Zhe Daily News has reaped unexpectedly 

id benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
yerted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has: by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish 7he Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 


BIRMINGHAN ..... _... 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAM ... _... 6.30. 
RUGBY vee ove 6.30. 


Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour. 


Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5S.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LO N DO N AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
“ A brilliant book.” —T7he Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

The Isle of Wight. j The Channel! Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas cf Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 

Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmoutb, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 
“Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
command 


lam led by His Majesty. in reply, to you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of * pm Environs,’ which you Rens g transmitted 


for His Majesty’s acceptance. oy oi 
ours ithfull 
Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” «KNOLLYS. 
An Illustrated Handbook to the 


4s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S, 

Tie Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
23 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 

13s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 

WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 

Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 

RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(**VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 


9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoROLD RocERs. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 


13 and 14.—THE INNE® LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

x 5 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 
2 Vols. 


17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY. 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Leroy-BEAULIEUV, HENRY DUNCKLEY VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BarTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 


SUBSCORIPTION—Order Form. 
+1903. 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I 13/8, Hoy send ay REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF 
Boun oth, for wi agree to to you, or anyone you appoint, 
further payments of 11/- each. : 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


By L. T. Hosnouss, M.A. 


By JAmeEs FRANCIS 


Signed oe 
Free Delivery in (Mr., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal 
District. Outside L Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 
BY «Indicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The ‘Books can be inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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The London Hospital, VEREENIGING ESTATES, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £2220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


Abroad. 
£4 4s da 
One Year ... a oo @ 
Year ... eo O84 2 cco oe OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


» WC. 

In t being experienced in 
SATURDAY AY REVIEW, the Publisher would be 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 
abroad : 

PARIS cc i Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

BRUSSELS .......s00ces0+Messrs. G. bégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

BERLIN H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 7 

VIENNA Messrs. Gerold Co., 8 

BuDA-PESTH La 


HOMBURG 
New YORK 
Boston, Mass. Ww. 
Toronto, CANADA 


kselling 
- The International News Com yy 85 Duane St. 
- Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Street. 

e pany, 42 Yonge Street. 

- The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street_West. 


Mon'rREAL, Canapa +++» The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DIVIDEND No. 28. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants 
x are informed that = { will receive payment, on or after FRIDAY, sol 
OCTOBER, 1903, of Divid No, 28 (too per cent., i.e. 20s. per share), after sur- 
render of Coupon No. 16, at an to the following Addresses :—The Head Office at 
Johannesburg ; the London 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C.; the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas, fy ‘Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS 
for examination, ‘and may be lodged any day ee ¢ excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. ig Forms may be had on 
By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR (London Secretary). 
London London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTORS to be submitted at the 
Fifth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be 
held at the Company’s Offices, Hatherley Buil 
Johannesburg, on Wednesday, November 25, 1903, 
at Twelve o’clock noon. 


Your Directors beg to submit their fifth Annual Report and Balance-sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account for the year ending April 30, 1903. These accounts have 
been duly audited, and the Auditor's certificate is attached. 


CAPITAL. 
There is no change in the Capital of the Company, which still stands at £730,580 
the whole of which has been issued. The Debenture debt is also unaltered, and 
remains at £30,4¢0. 


PROPERTY. 
No change has taken place in the property of your Company since the last repor 
was issued. 
OPERATIONS. 


During the first month of the financial year now under review the period of war. 
fare in South Africa fortunately came to a termination, and your Company ha 
since that time been able to carry on its working operations under more normal con. 
ditions. Though it is, of course, impossible at once completely to repair the 
done during a devastating war, or to make good immediately the heavy losses 
necessarily suffered, it is gratifying to note that during the last financial year a ¢on- 
siderably increased profit has been made. At your last annual meeting the net 
profit was shown to be £19,342 16s. rod. The net profit in the accounts now sub. 
mitted to you amounts to £37,000 15s. 6d., being an increase of £17,657 18s. 8d., or, 
approxi ly, an of nearly 100 per cent. upon the net profits of last year, 
This total has been arrived at notwithstanding the substantial writings off which 
have, under the ¢ es, been y- These writings off have been care. 
fully, and even liberally, made, and it may be noted that the actual values, as per 
Valuation Schedule, apart, of course, from the land, show a substantial balance in 
favour of the Company. 


MINES. 

Work at the New Cornelia and Central Mines is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Estimates made by the General Manager of the Company (Mr. W. R. Wilson) show 
that in the two coal mines now being worked the following quantities of coal are 
available :— 
(x) In the Central Mine, 5,184,000 tons, which is equal to an annual output of 
300,0co tons for the next seventeen years. This rate of production is 

higher than the output of this mine in the past. The work of exploration 

at the Central Mine is not concluded, and the indications point to this 
quantity of available coal being considerably exceeded in actual working. 


° Ss. 

(2) At the New Cornelia Mine there is known to be available 6,900,000 tons of 
coal, which, at an output of 1,209 tons per working day, would give a life 

of some nineteen years. This output, again, is higher than that which has. 

been produced from this mine in the past. 

In regard to the calculation at the New Cornelia Mine, it is to be noted that this 
has not been pushed beyond acertain point. This mine is situated in the midst 
of an extensive coal basin, containing many times the above tonnage. The total of 
the two above figures is no less a quantity than 12,084,0co tons. 


COAL AREAS. 
From recent investigations made by Dr. F. H. Hatch it appears that the coal 
formation on your property extends over no less than 97,000 acres, or 151°5 square: 


miles, of country. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
In the last Annual Report submitted to you the Directors stated that they were 
considering the question of the possible existence on the estate of other minerals. 
and metals, and that it was their intention to take this important subject in hand 
at an early date, and to have the estate t ghly d, with a view to ascer- 
taining what other minerals, metals, &c., there are on the property. They stated 
their belief that this examination would yield important results. This work has- 
been taken in hand, and during the year now under review an important geological) 
survey has been made by Dr. F. H. Hatch. Copy of his report, dated April 15, 
1903, :is attached hereto for your information. This report gives certain very 
important information regarding the 'geology of your estate, and its outstanding’ 
features are :— 
(1) The extent of the estate, comprising an area of 126,691 acres, or 197°9 

square miles. 

(2) The extent of the coal formation—g7,000 acres, or 151°5 square miles. 
(3) That the Black Reef quartzites are outcropping on certain of the Company's 


properties. 

(4) That, though the Witwatersrand beds do not outcrop on your property, 
there is strong presumptive evidence that they underlie the Karroo forma- 
tion on some of the more southern farms on your estate. 

You will note that Dr. Hatch states that in his opinion some money might well be 
expended in preliminary investigation by diamond-drilling on this portion of the- 
estate, with the object of striking the banket beds thereon. This recommendation: 
will receive the careful attention of the Directors at the proper time. 


FARMING AND ESTATE OPERATIONS. 

The efforts made by your Directors in the resettlemert and restocking of you 
large estate are being continued, and with good results. Though much still 
remains to be done, which must of necessity take time, it is pleasing to note that 
the net profit from this source during the last year amounted to £3,362 j12s. 9d. 
It is anticipated that this profit will be very largely increased from year to year,. 
as the resettlement and restocking proceeds and more permanent farming opera 


tions are carried on. 
TREE PLANTATIONS. 
This valuable branch of the Company's work is being steadily proceeded with. 
The Maccauvlei plantation, which stood in the books last year at £28,199 108. 3d., 
now stands at £30,182 0s. 7d. The policy hitherto pursued by your Directors in 
regard to this asset—namely, that it is taken into account only at its actual cash 
cost, and has not been appreciated or written up—has again been followed. Of 
course, every year, as the trees increase in size, the plantation increases in value ; 
but your Directors prefer to deal with this asset in this manner. Certain timber 
from this plantation, in the form of oak railway sleepers, is being utilised on one of 


MADRID ...-.++++++e0e+++Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
22.Schick’s Library. 
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the railway lines, so as to afford an actual practical test of its value. As you have 
been informed in a former report, the theoretical tests of timber from this piantation, 
so fans they have made, have given excellent results. 


: “TOWNSHIP. 
Certain further erven in the township of Vereeniging, of which your ? Coidbons 
owns over three fourths, have been sold during the last year. The inhabitants in 
the ip are ig, and further business places are being established. 


RAILWAYS. 

The construction of two new lines of railways which converge on to your estate 
are being proceeded with, and it is anticipated that the Vereeniging—Western 
Rand—Jobannesburg Section will be completed at an earlydate. This will bring 
your Company's mines into direct railway communication with the gold-mining 
companies and other coal consumers on the Western Rand. 

DIRECTORS. 
* In terms of the Company’s Articles of Association, Messrs. Barnet Lewis and 
E. S. Marcus retire by rotation, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 
AUDITOR, 

The present Auditor of the Company is Mr. John Mackillican, who retires, but 
is eligible and offers himself for re-election. You are requested to fix the remunera- 
tion for the audit of the accounts for the past year and to appoint an Auditor for 


the current year. 
J. N. DE JONGH, Chairman. 


Johannesburg, April 15, 1903. 
REPORT ON A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 


VEREENIGING ESTATES, Ltd. 
= By F. H. HATCH, Ph.D., F.G.S., M.Inst.C.E., Mem. Inst. Min. Met 


AREA SURVEYED. 
The country surveyed embraces an area of, roughly, 500 square miles, comprising 
call the farms owned by the Vereeniging Estates, and those in their immediate 
vicinity. The farms owned by the Vereeniging Estates comprise an area of 126,691 
acres, or 197°9 square miles. They are situated partly in the Transvaal and partly 
in the Orange River Colony, and arecoterminous with the Vaal River for a distance 
.of 23 miles on the Transvaal side and 18 miles on the Orange River Colony side. 


COAL FORMATION. 

The coal formation extends over 97,0co acres, or 151°5 square miles, of the total 
property of the Vereeniging Estates—that is to say, either the sandstone 
overlying the coal seams, or a sheet of dolerite of no great thickness, which 
is; interbedded with; the sandstone, is found outcropping over this area. On 
the map (No. 1) this igneous sheet is coloured grezn, while the sandstone is 
coloured a light grey. The sandstone is extensively quarried for building pur- 
Poses, for which it is eminently suited. Immediately underlying the coal is a 
‘boulder , which is locally known as “‘ fire-clay” on account of its 
use in the manufacture of fire-bricks. This is the Dwyka conglomerate. It covers 
a considerable area on the north side of the Vaal River, on the Farms Klipplaats- 
drift, Uitvlugt, Waldrift, &c., as will be seen by reference to the map, where it is 
indicated by a dark grey colour.. Of course, no coal seams will be found in this 
area. 

The coal formation lies in almost horizontal stratification, as is evidenced by the 
outcrop of the coal seams themselves at many widely-separated places along the 
Vaal River and on the banks of the Klip River. The presence of these seams is 
shown on the map by a black line. An important deduction from this fact.is that 
at no point in the area under consideration will the coal lie at any great depth. 
Although without preliminary borings it is impogsible to make any estimates of the 
actual amount of coal which is capable of development on the Vereeniging Estates, 
as important factors as to the width of the seams and the quality of the coal have 
not been determined except over a limited area, it is practically certain that the 
-ooal resources of the Vereeniging Estates are enormous. 


OLDER FORMATIONS. 

Under this heading I include the Cape formation,.the beds of which underlie the 
flat-lying strata of the coal beds (Karroo formation). These older rocks only crog 
out on the north side of the Vaal, but, of course, are also present, although not 
-outcropping, on the south side of the river. The following table shows the beds of 
this Cape formation: which are known in the Transvaal, arranged in descending 

-order :— 

Gatsrand or: Magaliesberg Series. (quartzites, flagstones, and shales, with inter- 
bedded sheets of igneous rock). 

Dolomite formation (magnesian and silicious limestone, with layers of chert). 

Black Reef formation (quartzites and conglomerates). 

Klipriversberg Amygdaloid:(a basic igneous rock, with infilled vesicular cavities). 

Witwatersrand beds (quartzites and conglomerates). 

Hospital Hill Series (quartzites and ferruginous shales) 

Of these different'series weshave represented—that/is to say, actually outcropping 
on the Vereeniging Estates—the following :— 

Gatsrand Series (coloured yellow ochre on the map). 

Black Reef formation (coloured dark blue). 

Klipriversberg Amygdaloid (coloured olive green). 

The Gatsrand formation forms a low range of hills, striking in a southerly direc- 
‘tion through the Farms Houtkop and Vyffontein ; on the latter farm it is partially 

-covered by the coal formation. The beds of this formation dip at a low angle to the 
west ; on their east the Dolomite formation emerges from below them ; but there 
are only a few patches of this formation visible, lying like islands in a sea of the 
* later Karroo formation. The limestone is quarried and burned. for the production 
-of lime. 

The Black Reef quartzites crop out on the Farm Uitvlugt. It would no doubt be 
possible to open up the Black Reef on this farm ; but, keeping in view the fact that 
the gold in the Black Reef is confined to small patches, which nowhere have been 
found of sufficient extent to repay working on a large scale, I do not recommend the 
‘Company to spend money in this direction. On the Farms Uitvlugt and Panfontein, 
Vischgat and Zoekfontein, there is an extensive development of the Klipriversberg 
Amygdaloid. This well-known rock is an igneous sheet lying between the 
Witwatersrand beds and the Black Reef. It was originally vesicular ; but the 

-cavities have been subsequently infilled with various secondary minerals, principally 
forms of silica (agate, chalcedony, &c.), which impart to it a characteristic appear- 
-ance. 
POSSIBILITY OF FINDING THE WITWATERSRAND BEDS 
DISCUSSED. 

The Witwatersrand beds do not outcrop on the Vereeniging Estates ; but there 
is strong presumptive evidence that they underlie the Karroo formation on some 
of the more southern farms. This point I have illustrated on a small-scale map 
{No. 3), which accompanies this report, where it will be seen that the Witwaters- 


rand beds, coming from the i hhasclbies district, are striking towards the southe 
farms of the Vereeniging Estates at the point where they are last seen before t y 
plunge beneath the coal measures, i.e., on the Farms Vaalbank and _Knoppies- 
fontein.. The same fact is observed on the western side, where the banket bed 
which can be traced from the Venterskroon Goldfield as far as Wonderheuvel, 
also disappear under the coal. measures. It is consequently a fair assumptio 
that these two portions of the Witwatersrand beds»come together under the 
coal wh in the southern portion of the Vereeniging Estates, 
as indicated on Plans 3and 4. This question can only be satisfactorily settled by 
boring. Of course, at present we have no facts to guide us as to the possibility of 
striking banket beds of a payable nature similar to those worked on the Rand ; but, 
in my opinion, some money might well be expended in a preliminary investigation 
by diamond-drilling of this portion of the estate. 
This report is accompanied by the following plans :— 
(x) Plan showing the properties of the Vereeniging Estates, on the scale of four 
miles to the inch, 
(2) Geological plan of the Vereeniging Estates, on the scale of 1 : 50,000. 
(3) Geological plan of the country surrounding the Vereeniging Estates, on the 
scale of four miles to the inch. 
(4) Geological section through the Vereeniging Estates, on the scale of 
I 50,000, 


FREDK. H. HATCH. 


BALANCE-SHEET, April 30, 1903.. 


LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 
Authorised and Issued, 730,580 Shares of £1 each £730,580 0 © 
Debentures— 
Authorised, 3,500 at 1ooeach .. ee £350,000 
Less Reserve, 1,000 at £100 each oe «ee 100,000 © 0 
£250,000 0 0° 
Less converted into Shares oe ee +» 219,600 0 0 
30,4c0 0 
Creditors .. eo eo ee oo ee 17,963 15 6 
Profit and Loss 


Credit Balance at April 30,1902 .. oe 52,957 16 5 


Profit for year ending April 30, 1903 oe 37,c00 15 6 
89,958 11 Ir 
£868,902 7 5 
ASSETS. 

By Farms ee es ee ee £538,113 2 6 
Maccauvilei Tree Plantation oe oe oe oe «990,182 0 7 
Schaapplaats Ranch .. oe oo 6,927 3 
Leeuwkuil Vineyard and ee ve 4,800 17 4 
Machinery and Plant .. we os es 53979210 4 
Buildings .. oo os os 51,842 16 8 
Permanent Works on ee on ee 
Fencing .. oe ae oo oe oe oe oe 2,192 14 2 
Estates Survey .. ee ee 534 19 10 
Estates Steam Ploughing, Vyffontein. 280 1-0 
Live Stock, Vehicles, and Harness .. ee oe oe eo 5,302 9 4 
Stocks on Hand .. oe ee 26,374 15 6 
Insurances, Licenses, &c., Paid i in 427 11 9 
Debtors .. 36,512 4 7 
Rand Mutual Compu, ‘Deposit agninst 76 152 0 © 

Note.—There is a liability of £9 per Share on these 


Shares. 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association— 
Subscription for:240 Shares in Association es 384 0 0 
Cash in Hand— 
South Africa and London .. ee ee oo 8,134 15 0 
Cash Deposited with the former Adminiscation of the Orange 
River Colony on account of Coal Contract oo oe oe 2,500 0 


£868,902 7 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Twelve Months 
ending April 30, 1903. 


Diamond Prospecting (writes off) . a oe és oe 76 
Balance, Profit carried to Balance- Sheet os oo oe es 37,000 1 


To General Charges .. és be oe eo. £5,015 2 0 
Interest on Debentures... we, an 
Mines Defence (Special War Bonus):. oo bee oe 5,000 0 0 
Maintenance Account .. ee oo oe oe ee ee 21,998 9 8 
Depreciation (written off) oe oe se oe es 12,844 10 
Revenue Account (Loss) Pe 60 10 
Native Small Pox Lazaretto (written off} .. oo oo ee go 7 
Boreholes (written off) . % 682 2 

9 
5 


WN 


£83,084 6,0 


By Profits on Coal Winning, Firebrick Sales, ueruers &e. «. +» £71,361 16 5 


Produce .. oe pe ae ae oe 697 6 2 
Rents ee oe ae ee oe es 1,045 19 11 


Sundry Revenue .. eo eo ee oe ee ee oe 25734 10 4 


£83,084 6 0 
I have compared the above Balance-sheet and accompanying Profit and Loss 
Account with the books and vouchers of the Vereeniging Estates, Limited, and I 
certify that in my opinion the accounts are correct, and that they exhibit the true 
position of the Company at April 30 last, as shown by the books of the Company.. I 
have addressed a letter to the Board containing a detailed report on the audit. 
(Signed) JOHN MACKILLICAN, Auditor, 
Johannesburg, August 21, 1903. 


Copies of the report, containing plans, &c., can be obtained at the London Offic 


$31 


Threadneedle House, 28 to 31 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Stories by the late 


G. A. HENTY. 
WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN: 


A Story of the Relief of the Legations. Illustrated by Wat Pacgt. With a 
Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, €s. 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS: 


A at the Chitral, the Tirah, and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wat Pacer. 
ps. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


Gheap Re-issue of Mr. Henty’s Books 
at 3s. 6d. each. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK: A Tale 


of Venice in the Fourteen Sos my ~ 6 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Every boy should read ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’”—Saturday Review. 


THROUGH THE FRAY: A Story of 


the Luddite Riots. With 6 page Ill Illustrations. Cloth 
“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for a orwardnes, truth, and 
courage. This is one of the best of the many good books luced.” oA 
Standa 


BY ENGLAND'S AID: A Story of the 


Freeing of the Netherlands gg Illustrated by ALFRED Parse. 
With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE TEMPLE: A Tale of the 


of Jerusalem. by Sotomon J. Sotomon, A.R.A. With a 
wn 8vo. cloth, ares 


Two New Stories by Capt. F. S. BRERETON. 
FOES OF THE RED COCKADE : 


A Story of the French Revolution. Illustrated by Wituam Rarney, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH : 


A Tale of Adventure in Somaliland. Illustrated by CHartes M. SHELDON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


Iustrated Edition of MISS HEDDLE’S New Story. 
STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Harotp Coprinc. Crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By HERBERT STRANC. 
TOM BURNABY: A Story of Uganda 


and the Great Congo Forest. Illustrated by Cartes M. SHELDON. 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By FREDERICK P. CIBBON. 
THE DISPUTED V.C. Illustrated by 


Stantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s.” 
By ERNEST CLANVILLE. 


IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI: A 


of Adventure in Central Africa. Illustrated by Witt1am Raney, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


By PAUL DANBY. 
THE RED ARMY BOOK. With many 


Illustrations in colour and in black-and-white. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, €s. 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By 


MARCHANT. Illustrated by A. M‘Letian. Crown 8vo. cl 
38. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON and WALTER JERROLD. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY 


RHYMES. Selected and Edited.by WaLTer JERROLD. With Illustrations 
on every page in colour or black-and-white (nearly 400 in number), by CHARLES 
Rosinson. Large 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


| TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 
Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. $d. net, leather, gilt top. 


W. M. Thackeray THE FOUR GEORGES. 


Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Charles Lamb ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limitedy. willbe. 
to forward their List 
and Prospectuses. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, al Old Bailey. 


| SMITH, ELDER & CO. New Books 


Gvuarpian A handsome and solid édition:”: 


_A..QONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


on’s EDITION. In TWELVE V INTRO. 
PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE: ILLUSTRAN 
TO EAC VOLUME. Large ctown 8vo. 6s. each net. 


Thie edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novel is limited to 
first volume of each signed 


and ag ae and the volumes 
‘rately. y ~ future work W aint in in due tenets 


added to the Edition. 
IX. to xn FREE OW 


I. to ave, Bendy, 
APPLICA TION. 
A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE FOR THE GENERAL READER. 
JUST. PUBLISHED. 2 om 16 Half-Tone 2 vols, 


THE LIF E OF “VOLTAIRE. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of ‘'The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry Seton Merriman 
of “* The Money-Spinner and other ter Ni 
*,* The only complete biography of Voltaire in English. With striking 
lustrations. 


A STORY OF FAIR TRADE. 


T PUBLISHED 


THE GREAT BREAD RIOTS. 


A Political Romance. 
. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Large crown 8yo. 


THE INFANTRY WEAPON AND 
ITS USE IN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. B. MAYNE, R.E. 


SAMUEL PEPYS LOVER OF 


MUSI UE Sir FR K.B., M.V.0., 
s Mes Doc., King Ed ard Professor of Music 
fo he en the University of London. With a Portrait of mee | Pepys and Musical 
8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


CONSPIRATORS. AND POLICE UNDER 
MBER anp. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802. 


THIERRY. Translated by ArTHUR G. CHATER. 
By Mrs. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. NEW and ees |p EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. November 2. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE. ‘DIARY. 


Reprinted from the ‘* Cornhill Magazine.” NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Small post ss. [On November 9. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. Futter 


MAITLAND, Author of ‘ es from the Day-book of Bethia Hardacre,” 
Author with Sir Frederick Pal k of ‘The Etchingham Letters.” Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
Week's Survey.—‘‘ Mrs. Fuller Maitland shows in this book a very real and a 
very rare talent...... The characters are so well observed and so firmly drawn, and 
the atmosphere in which they live is so successfully suggested, that the whole makes 
upon us a very vivid impression.’ 


NEW NOVEL PY, Messrs. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 


UST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROMANCE: A Novel. 


By iqenes CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 
Authors of “ The Inheritors,” an Extravagant Story. 


NEW NOVEL DY. y BERNARD CAPES. 


On OCTOB Crown 8vo. 6s 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E, aE CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” “‘ A Castle in Spain,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On NOVEMBER ond. Crown 8vo. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


y KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Autkor of othe Dear Irish Girl,” “ Love of Sisters,” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. ICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


GOOD LIVING. By Lavrence BROOCH : A POST- 
Housman. RIPT. By Sarau S1ss0N. 


THE FOND ADVENTURE... Part I 
By Maurice Hew err. 


BLACKSTICK. -PAPERS. No. 7. 
By Mrs. Ricumonp RITCHIE. 


IN GUIPUZCOA. III. By Mrs., 
Woop: 


S. 
A SON OF EMPIRE. By Hamitton 


Drummonp. 
A N CALI- 
y Horace ANNESLEY 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS 


MACINTOSH S LYRIVAL 
MONO AT 
COCK 
PROVINCIAL RS. 
USE IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
RBANUS SYLVAN. 
MIDNIGHT IN CLOUDLAND; AN 
By the Rev, JoHN 
ACON 


THE sonnes? OF MRS. CRAR- 
LOTTE SMITH. By Visc 


St. Cyres. 


THE COUNTESS AND THE FRY- 
ING-PAN. By M. E. Francis. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on OCTOBER 26th. 


SMITH, BLDER & CO.,.15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BEGIQTERED AS A. NEWSPAPER. 
Pra he Sar by Pace at at the OfSeq, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the 
53? 


the County 


am 
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